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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





An interesting case of Disease of the Nervous System. By 
LeMAN GALPIN, M. D., Milan, Ohio. 


It has been thought that the publication of the following narra- 
tive, descriptive of symptoms and incidents that occurred in connec- 
tion with my recent sickness, might not prove unacceptable to the 
profession ; and especially, as some of the features of the case were 
so distinctive as to appear to be wnigue, if not ‘ suigeneris.”’ 

Yielding, therefore, to the repeated solicitations of medical, as 
well as non-medical friends, I now proceed, in fulfillment of my 
promise, to chronicle the facts connected therewith, so far as mem- 
ory serves me. 

Aetat 43, nervo-bilious temperament, height 5 feet 4 inches, gen- 
eral weight 163, have been practicing medicine nearly 20 years. 

Have never been subject to neuralgia, but for the last eight or ten 
years have had chronic rheumatism in the right shoulder joint. 

Quite late in October, 1857, I was taken with what, in common 
parlance, is called ‘ stitch in the back,” a form of disease to which 
I had been subject once or twice every season for the last five 
or six years, usually continuing for three or four days. Not having 
been inthe habit of paying special attention to myself for slight 
aii cents, I pursued my usual neglectful course in this instance. On 
théthird day after the disease thus manifested itself, it was transfer- 
red from the sacro-lumbar region to the gluteal muscles of the right 
side, at first with occasional spasmodic pains, but gradually increas- 
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ing in frequency and intensity. It continued thus till about the 
close of November, at which time the greatest amount of pain 
seemed to be concentered about and in the hip joint. The spasticity 
of this joint was so violent at times that it did seem as if the liga- 
mentum. teres must be dissevered, and the head of the femur thrown 
out of the acetabulum. If the spasm occurred while walking, it 
was almost impossible to maintain a standing attitude. 

Fortunately these attacks were comparatively infrequent, and not 
of many days continuance. Previous to this time, however, I had 
had some twinges of pain shooting through the entire length of the 
limb. But now, as the local pain of the hip joint began decidedly 
to abate, slight muscular spasms were diffused through the whole 
length of the limb. There was a gradual augmentation of these 
feelings, accompanied with a general numbness of the leg, till 
Christmas. For nearly four weeks past there had been an unnatu- 
ral coldness of the limb, with a general accession of pain along the 
track of the sciatic nerve and its branches, but chiefly in the course 
of the main trunk of that nerve. 

During this time I suffered the greatest amount of pain while sit- 
ting, owing to the compression this position caused upon the pos- 
terior muscles of the thigh—experienced less on standing, and the 
least when in the recumbent posture. Meanwhile my general 
health was good, so that I had to some extent discharged the duties 
of my profession, though the pain was vastly increased for the time 
being, by exercise and exposure. 

Little had been done, medically, up to the time above mentioned, 
except in the use of divers topical applications. On Christmas the 
numbness of the leg was immeasurably enhanced, and its motions 
were considerably erratic, being subject only in part to the contro] 
of the will. Associated with this was a flushed countenance, great 
vascular turgescence of the face and head, an almost insupportable 
pain of the right side of the head, increasing numbness, with a 
pricking, tingling sensation of the right half of the body, extending 
even ‘to the tongue. With the co-existence of these concomitant 
symptoms, the necessity of having something done without much 
delay, was very obvious. Being of a plethoric, full habit, I bled 
myself to the extent of 20 ounces from the arm, and with almost instan- 
taneous relief. The blood thus drawn, presented all the character- 
istic marks of sthenic inflammation, and to as great a degree as are 
ever seen in any inflammatory affection whatever. Without going 
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into the details of the treatment, I will here remark that a brisk 
cathartic was taken the following night, and on ‘‘ New Years,” as 
the pulse was 90, full and strong, venesection was repeated, bu 
with not such signal benefit as before. About this time it became 
necessary to use great vigilance in order to keep the limb warm, 
being obliged, for this purpose, to lie with my foot as near to the 
stove as possible without burning it, by day, and to put jugs of hot 
water around it by night. 

Coincident with this symptom, there appeared tenderness of the 
lumbar vertebrae, being the greatest at the sacro-lumbar connection. 
Continuing to increase, I could no longer lie on my back; and in- 
deed the weight of a finger on the spinous processes of the verte- 
brae above named, would send such a peculiarly benumbing, prick- 
ing sensation, even to the ends of the toes on the affected side, and 
so exceedingly unpleasant withal, that it could not be tolerated for 
any length of time. Unmistakable evidence of inflammation of the 
sciatic nerve now appeared. It was perceptibly enlarged a part of 
the way from the hip to the knee, and so sensitive to the touch that 
the weight of a silk handkerchief falling upon that part of the limb, 
would produce violent spastic contractions. Wood’s description of 
Neuritis affords an exact counterpart to my symptoms and feelings, 
as they existed at this time. Undoubtedly there was inflammation 
of the spine, and also of this nerve, previous to my discovery of 
the fact, for I had been unable to lie on my back or right side long 
at a time, for awhile previously. 

For a few weeks past I had suffered much from deprivation of 
sleep, which, indeed, subsequently proved true for some five months, 
averaging, for that length of time, less than two out of the twenty- 
four hours. Almost the entire catalogue of narcotic and anodyne 
medicines were tried, both in ordinary and extraordinary doses, but 
with no apparent benefit. Pain at night was no greater than during 
the day, and atmospheric vicissitudes exerted no cognizable effect. 
Paroxysmal pain following the course of the sciatic nerve, had now 
become indescribably acute. And while I could not say that the 
intervals of rest were inappreciable, yet even these, for duration, 
would most aptly compare with those points of time between the 
‘telegraph ticks,’’ while the operator is speeding a message from 
the office over the wires. The feeling conveyed in the course of the 
nerve, was as if spasms ran through its entire length incessantly, 
except the momentary spaces of time to which allusion has already 
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been made. Perhaps a better idea of the nature ahd character of 
the pain can be obtained, if I state that I often found it mitigated by 
warm applications. On one occasion, though suffering no more 
than usual from spastic contractions in that part, I had a hot 
smoothing iron put in close proximity to the ‘calf of the leg,” 
whereby a large blister was drawn, of which I was wholly uncon- 
scious at the time. 

For awhile the only thing that produced any sensible impression 
or change of feeling, was to saturate a piece of cloth with chloro- 
form, envelop the limb with it, and immediately cover that with oil 
silk. By this means I also drew a blister. Another method I re- 
sorted to in order to bring relief was, after being cupped in the 
sacro lumber region, to apply a sinapism to the part soon after, and 
keep it warm by artificial heat. As the poultice penetrated the cri- 
fices made by the scarificator, it naturally caused a smarting, burn- 
ing sensation, resulting finally in vesication. While experiencing 
the feelings arising from such an application, I usually obtained a 
refreshing nap. 

Cupping having accomplished all that was expected of it, in dimin- 
ishing spinal tenderness, d&c., it was deemed advisable to commence 
blistering, which I speak of in this connection, for the sake of intro- 
ducing some of the peculiarly strange effects resulting therefrom. 
Regarding the disease as having an intimate relation with, if, in- 
deed, it did not originate from the spinal affection, my medical at- 
tendants suggested that the first blister should be applied directly 
over the sacro-lumbar region. Soon after it began to vesicate, the 
limb suddenly commenced jerking around in every direction, wholly 
independent of the influence of volition. The most determined 
efforts to counteract these unnatural, painful motions, were utterly 
unavailing. The blister was put on at bed-time, and some five 
hours elapsed before vesication fairly commenced. When it did be- 
gin, the motion of the limb became, consequently, so great, and irre- 
sistibly beyond my control, that my wife was thereby awaked from 
a sound sleep, to make the following pertinent and significant in- 
quiry: ‘‘ What is the matter?’ As often as one blister ceased to 
discharge, the rule was to apply another—averaging at least two 
every week. In this way they were continued from the back down 
the entire length of the limb. Having traversed in this way the dis- 
tance originally designed, I now came back to the spine again, ‘‘ or 
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place of beginning.” Strange as it may seem, as soon as the second 
blister, applied to the spine, began to fill, I was subjected to much 
greater anomalies than I experienced before. 

Now both limbs were apparently in as violent and unrestrained 
motion as is commonly seen in tetanic spasms. Pain of the most 
excruciating character—the most severe, without exception, I ever 
suffered—in short, amounting to agony—continued till the blister was 
filled. Both limbs, after vesication commenced, and until its perfect 
completement, were in perpetual and unrestrainable motion, though 
not simultaneously, and generally moved in opposite directions. It 
may be proper for me to state that I had used the limb a little up to 
the middle of March. Let it be borne in mind, that I had not been 
able to sit through the entire winter ; and all the exercise I now had 
consisted in going a dozen rods daily on crutches. March had 
nearly closed, and my limb had improved so rapidly and, as I sup- 
supposed, permanently, within a few days past, that I was encour- 
aged to hope and believe that it would soon be restored to perfect 
soundness. At this time I was able to lie on my back, and was 
more comfortable in all respects. Notwithstanding these hopeful 
circumstances, I was doomed to dire disappointment. 

Finding that I was gaining so fast, to all appearances, I had re- 
mained in the house for several days past, taking extra precautions, 
that I might, thereby, avoid a relapse. But, unexpectedly, and 
without any assignable cause, there was a sudden aggravation of 
former painful symptoms—though they were wholly confined to the 
leg. Gradually the acute pain had passed away from this part of 
the system, and instead, soon after April came in, there arose a feel- 
ing, which I can no better describe than by saying: if it is possible 
to combine that peculiur state when the limb has been “asleep” for a 
long time, with that which is felt when the nerve on the point of the 
elbow is hit, then there is, though very diminutively, yet essentially, 
a realization of what I endured all the time. 

On first assuming the erect position, this feeling was so quickly as 
well as so greatly augmented, that, as a general thing I had to sit 
down immediately ; or, if persisting in attempts to stand, run the 
risk of falling from syncope. Uniformly this feeling would abate 
considerably after sitting a few moments; so much so, at least, that 
the pain was endurable afterwards while standing. The particular 
feeling to which I now refer, was not confined to the, main trunk of 
the nerve, but seemed to extend to all its minute ramifications. 
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From this time (the first week in April), for the two succeeding 
weeks, the limb, in this respect, grew worse and worse, until it be- 
came nearly as bad in the recumbent posture—which had not been 
the case hitherlo—as it had been when standing ; in either respect 
it was almost insufferable. In connection with the above feelings 
was the sensation of /uliness, seemingly almost to the bursting open 
of the limb. 

Repetition of blisters now failed to alleviate the pain, unlike what 
they had done in the former part of my sickness; and though ap- 
plied over the lumbar vertebrae, they did not give rise to the anoma- 
lous feelings that they had done on the two previous occasions. 

April 20th. The same sensations in kind, but not in degree, be- 
gan to extend to the right arm; and the transition was rapid, after 
the foregoing change, to the arm and limb respectively, of the left 
side. At this juncture, phenomena, evincive of cerebral disorder, 
first appeared, viz., muscae volitantes. Very soon thereafter was a 
perfect equalization of the feeling, as well as of the temperature, on 
both sides, Previous to this, the right limb had been cold, appre- 
ciably so to the feel, with a total absence of sensible perspiration ; 
while the left had been naturally warm and moist. Just as soon as 
this condition of the system was fairly established, there was the in- 
troduction of another novel feature. After as comfortable a day as 
I had enjoyed for some time, and, in fact, more so than the average, 
at 6 P. M., I was suddenly seized, while in bed, with an impending 
sense of faintness—being followed shortly after with a general 
tremor, continuing for some two hours, but accompanied with no 
rigors—finally passing off with slight febrile excitement. Imme- 
diately succeeding the cessation of the paroxysm of fever, additional 
evidence of disturbance of the brain—‘‘the great nervous battery’ 
of the human system—was presented, in that I now began to realize 
something quite akin to electric phenomena, in both the upper and 
lower extremites: and, for the want of a better term, I will denomi- 
nate them spasmodic shocks. These shocks, so far as one’s feelings 
could afford a proper. test, resembled in all respects those that are 
produced by the galvanic battery. Within two days from this time, 
this feeling had so increased in my legs and arms, that it seemed as 
if the system was completely surcharged with electricity. Occa- 
sionally shocks would run from the limb to the brain with such 
arrowy velocity, and with such severity too, that it seemed as if con- 
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vulsions must ensue. At this period the shocks were not confined to 
either limb, though both were never affected at the same time. 

April 28th. In conjunction with the symptoms above described, 
this day I experienced great cerebral oppression, more especially of 
the left temporal region. 

For twelve hours, on the following day, the shocks were so in- 
tense and constant in the left elbow-joint, that, apparently, I could 
not have suffered more if a large battery had been expending all its 
power upon that part of my system. Such was the exalted irritabil- 
ity of the radial nerve in this arm, resulting from the protracted 
concentration of the shocks at that point, that for several days after- 
wards, when attempts were made to examine the pulse in that arm, 
it sent such an unbroken succession of shocks to my head during the 
examination, as apparently to render the induction of convulsions, if 
persisted in, a necessary sequence. Co-existing with this, was the 
development of another peculiarity, viz.: if a person took hold of 
either hand, and theirs was warmer than mine, it gave me such an in- 
tense shock, that I would involuntarily jerk it away from them. 
But if the temperature of their hand was a little less than that of 
mine, it produced no sensible impression. While I was thus readily 
affected by others, no one ever experienced a reciprocation of this 
feeling. At this time I also found, when my feet became a little too 
warm, that I was obliged to change them to a cooler place; if not, 
shocks in rapid succession were sure to follow. The evening of the 
day in which I was most troubled with these feelings, one of my 
medical attendants came in, and finding that there was some oppres- 
sion of the brain, with a partially paralyzed condition of the left eyelid, 
and a tendency to cold extremities, he advised a tepid pediluvium. 
As soon as my feet were immersed in the water, it sent such shocks 
up both limbs that it was impossible to endure them. Another ex- 
pedient was then resorted to: instead of putting my feet in the 
water, it was applied to them with the hands, but with equally un- 
pleasant results. 

At other times, though they were in a cool place, there would be 
a sensation in the bottom of the feet, as if a current of heat, little 
short of vesication, was brought to bear on that part, and instanta- 
neously there would follow a shock of great severity. Now, the 
nervous system was in a state of constant excitement—tremulous- 
ness of the head and erms, particularly—was such as to render it 
difficult to drink. 
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April 29th, there were fewer shocks, but a new phase of the dis- 
ease was now introduced. When drowsiness came on, just as I felt 
that I was losing all consciousness of surrounding objects, at chat 
time the feeling would seize me, as if the principal nerves were con- 
ductors of the lightning’s flash, so sudden and so great was the 
sense of heat. Every recurrence of this feeling would cause me 
(notwithstanding the resolutions I formed previous to their acces- 
sion to nerve myself to such an extent as not to yield to them) to 
change my position simultaneously with their supervention. Hence, 
from personal experience I found that I could fully endorse the or- 
thodoxy of the sentiment so generally charged against our race, 
that it is easier to form resolves, than to carry them into execution. 

So far as the sense of feeling is a criterion, I can compare it, for 
intensity and velocity, to nothing that will so nearly represent the 
matter truly, as the injection of some metallic substance in a state 
of fusion, into the whole vascular system. Both the upper and 
lower extremities, after a few hours, were as if the electric current 
were passing through and around the system, in a full continuous 
flow. On the back of the hands, particularly, i seemed as if the 
current was just as full as it could possibly be, without effecting disrup- 
tion of the cuticle. Connected with this, was the feeling also, as if 
there was passing off from every pore an almost uninterrupted flow 
of electric sparks—possessing, so far as my feelings could decide, 
all the essential requisites of electricity ; especially as it respects 
that condition so peculiar to the surface. Even those parts of the 
body naturally the least sensitive, were not exempt. 

In order to obtain some relief, though temporary, it was neces- 
sary to move my limbs at very short intervals, but more particularly 
the arms. Oftentimes slight motion was sufficient, such as turning 
the hands over ; but sometimes I was obliged to hold them up over 
my head for hours at a time. Unless they were moved in some direc- 
tion, the most significant illustration that occurs to me is the feeling 
reminded me of, and seemed comparable to a stream of water that 
was dammed up by drift wood in time of a freshet. Merely moving 
the part so affected, would relieve me for the time being, of that 
sense of impediment or obstruction to the current’s flow. Another 
feature in this case, was a wave-like feeling, passing incessantly from 
the back of the hands towards the chest, and which seemed very 
apparent to my own touch. It reminded me forcibly of that vibratory 
motion imparted to the hand when one strikes a cord tightly drawn, 
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as the string of a violin, for example. Striking gently on the back 
of the hand with any light article, as with a common wood pencil, 
for instance, would communicate the same sensation clear to the 


shoulder. So it was, also, with the right limb. On hitting the shoe 
on that foot against any hard substance, though ever so slightly, 


the feeling extended to the body was the same as if a cord stretched 
to its utmost tension, had been touched—thus imparting a sense of 
vibration that is peculiar and unmistakeable to the feel. 

For a few days immediately preceding this, there had been a 
general exaltation of the sensory nerves. But atno time had there 
been paralysis of any part, except, partially, of the left upper eye- 
lid, and the apparent approximation of palsy of the right leg, on 
Christmas. , 

Duplex vision, April 30th, was very marked, but no intolerance 
of light; tinnitus aurium had been quite troublesome for a few days 
past, and there was some difficulty in remembering what I intended 
to say, particularly if the sentence was of much length; neither 
could I always speak the identicle word I designed. Without expla- 
nation, for the foregoing reason, my meaning would not always be 
readily apprehended. Conscious, though I was of the defects here 
alluded to, still it was beyond my power to remedy them. 

May Ist, the sense of hearing became exceedingly acute; com- 
paratively slight sounds seemed, im volume, to approximate the can- 
non’s roar. Conversation in the room was quite intolerable, if the 
individual speaking sat at right angles, and the sound of the voice 
could hardly be borne, even if it did not fall directly upon the tym- 
panum. But it was utterly insufferable, if the person engaged in 
talking sat opposite me, and did not speak in a monotone. There 
was atime (though of but few hours duration) when the buzzing 
of a fly on the window of my room, was altogether unendurable. 
The last day of April was the time when the electric state of the 
system reached its culminating point. 

This feature of the case was gradual from its inception to its 
acme ; and equally so from its declension to its entire cessation. 
On the complete subsidence of this state, the tremor of the system 
also passed away. 

Now I began to have occasional shocks pass through the organs 
of the chest, as well as the brain; and for a few days subsequently 
they increased slowly, the same as when they were confined to the 
extremeties. 
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Early on the morning of May 4th, and without any premonition, 
I was suddenly seized with a slight tremor of the whole body—but 
affecting the Thoracic viscera most violently. 

Intimately connected with this occurrence, was the profuse exu- 
dation of a cold, clammy perspiration, covering the entire surface. 
To my apprehension, physical exertion of myself or others, could 
have produced no greater or more uninterrupted commotion of any 
part of the body, than now affected the organs referred to. Res- 
piration was short, hurried, and suffocative, with an almost insup- 
portable sense of heat of the chest, rendering it necessary to open 
doors and windows for the admission of fresh air. The heart’s 
action was preternaturally slow and labored, and its pulsations, 
which had usually been about 60 per minute during this sickness, 
were now 35, small and feeble. 

Agitation similar to that which had affected the chest, was now 
communicated to the brain, centering chiefly over the sagittal suture, 
During this time the spasmodic flashes before the eyes were of such _ 
dazzling brilliancy as to be comparable to the lightning’s glare for 
intensity, as well as for the suddenness with which they appeared. 
For six hours the pressure upon the optic nerves was so great that 
the lachrymal secretions were poured out most copiously. And for 
nearly twice that length of time it was impossible for me to move 
the eyes from a fixed point, having the object on which they were 
fastened directly in front of me, without immensely increasing the 
cerebral pressure, and causing a rapid succession of the most vivid 
flashes of light. The effect of the slightest appreciable motion of 
the eyes was immediate and peculiar. At the times when this light 
was most resplendent, the accession of spasms appeared inevitable. 
Inseparably connected with the symptoms stated above, wasa violent, 
irregular, and constant motion of the right arm. Being much an- 
noyed by it, I requested that its unnatural motions might be re- 
strained. One person, however, failing to command the requisite 
amount of strength to control it, and judging from my feelings, if 
the effort should prove successful, that I should not experience the 
anticipated relief, it was permitted to go uncontrolled. 

Gradually all the foregoing alarming symptoms passed away ; 
vision, in three or four days, became natural ; the sense of hearing, 
though more tardily, less acute, as well as the electric phenomena. 
Immediately connected with the diminution and partial subsidence 
of this electric state of the system, was the development of another 
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peculiarity. For three days thereafter a vigorous use of the flesh 
brush was needed to relieve an unpleasant, smarting, itching sensa- 
tion of the whole surface. Urticaria, in short, would hardly have 
been more intolerable, though there was no cuticular elevation. 
Every pore, seemingly, participated in this feeling. 

After May 15th, this electric condition was not apparent, unless I 
pushed my feet against some hard substance, or shut my hands 
tightly. By the last of the month it had totally disappeared. One 
thing is now worthy of notice. As soon asI began to feel the shocks, 
that indescribably unpleasant and anomalous condition of the right 
limb gradually passed away, so that there was no discernable differ- 
ence in the limbs respecting the original form of disease. But with 
the decided remission of the electric currents, I began to realize a 
renewal of former feelings; and when they had perfectly subsided, 
the numbness, with all that concatenation of symptoms, forming in 
the aggregate such a strange medley at an anterior date, now re- 
turned with augmented power. Thus it continued for some three 
weeks, before there was any discoverable amendment, bringing the 
history down, in point of time, to the commencement of June. 
From that time I began to convalesce, the limb gradually regaining 
its natural feelings, so that by the middle of the month I was able 
to leave my room, after a confinement of three months. Up to July 
17th, I continued to progress, though unable to bear much weight 
upon the right limb without adding materially to the pricking, 
tingling sensation, though it existed to some extent all the time- 
Exercise consisted wholly in riding or walking, with the aid of 
crutches. Sitting caused so much discomfort that I seldom attempt- 
ed it. Aside from the limb I felt very comfortable, and had nearly 
regained my usual weight. 

July 18th. Tonic spasms of the hip joint and sciatic nerve now 
returned with as much violence as when they occurred last winter. 
The nerve became exceedingly tender its entire length, with formi- 
cation, pricking and tingling sensations, as severe as ever. Apart 
from the inflammation, the left limb, up to the date of this article, 
participated in the same feelings as the right. No headache; but 
during the preparation of this report, especially, there are occasional 
scintillations of such resplendence as to resemble the light caused 
by burning some metal difficult of combustion, by the aid of the 
compound oxyhydrogen blow-pipe. Excepting this, there is no 
other evidence of cerebral disturbance. With reference to this, as 
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well as the previous relapse, there is no ascribable cause. At the 
present date the limb is very sensitive to cold, which, indeed, has 
been true all the while. While it may be premature to venture an 
opinion, still, judging from the past, my impression is that doubts 
may very reasonably be entertained respecting the ultimate sound- 
ness of the limb. 

Various medicines, alone and combined, were tried in my case. 
Were I asked the question, however, From what medicine or partic- 
ular plan of treatment did you derive the most benefit? I frankly 
confess the answer I should unhesitatingly give, would necessarily 
partake of Delphic incertitude. When this report was finished, it 
is true, I had a seton in the sacro-lumbar region, and was pursuing 
a course of medication identical with that which was followed when 
the disease took a more favorable turn in June, but totally unlike 
that which was in use when the first mitigation of the symptoms 
occurred in March. Nevertheless it is equally true, while trying 
the plan so dissimilar in the spring, I apparently arrived as near to 
the point of recovery as at those of a subsequent date. 

Respecting the treatment, it will hardly be expected that I should 
go into details. Suffice it to say that the depletory, revulsive, alter- 
ative, sedative and anodyne medications were persistently tried, 
separately, and in many of their combinations. Blood-letting, gen- 
eral and local, active cathartics, blisters, a seton, mercurials carried 
to ptyalism, and afterwards arsenic, were made use of. Also, in 
different stages of the disease, carb. ferri, strych., sulph. quin., 
iod. potass., opium, in all its varied forms, and the whole list of nar- 
cotics, tinct. verat. viride, vin. colch., &c., &c., were variously tried, 
and with equally indeterminate results. 

It may be proper to state, after the change of symptoms on the 
4th of May, the plan of treatment most thoroughly tried, was a pill 
of arsenic, strych., opii. and belladonna; after salivation from the 
arsenic, a pill of the other ingredients was continued ; also mur. am. 

Topical applications, besides blisters, were spts. turp., camph. 
spts., tinct. opii. and tinct. lyttae, 44; chloroform alone, and com- 
bined with aq. am. and tinct. aconite, 44, and tinct. aconite alone ; 
nitro-mur. acid bath, &. 

Twice, in February, the galvanic battery was used, and with de- 
cidedly unpleasant results. Once the inhalation of a small quantity 
of chloroform was tried, as an experiment, to relieve the electric 
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shocks, but it produced so much cerebral irritation as to forbid its 
use a second time. 

Thus I have endeavored to present a faithful portraiture of the 
facts as they occurred in connection with my sickness. While they 
are presented somewhat desultorily, and possibly some may have 
been forgotten, still nothing that is important and germuin to the 
subject has, I think, been omitted. 

Keeping no notes at the time, it would be strange indeed, in 
writing a subsequent history of the case, if every symptom and oc- 
currence could be produced exactly in the order in which they 
transpired. Yet there are circumstantial facts, by means of which 
Ihave been enabled to fix dates. Having no disposition to theorize 
in connection with the foregoing, all I have attempted or designed, 
was to narrate the facts for the inspection of my medical brethren. 

Explanatory of what may be supposed to have had any influence 
in superinducing this disease and the strange symptoms attendant 
thereon, I offer the following suggestions, in the form of inquiries : 

ist. Has the practice of medicine, especially in the country, with 
the extra amount of labor connected therewith, with, perhaps, undue 
anxiety for patients, any immediate or remote bearing upon this sub- 
ject? Excessive solicitude respecting the ultimate recovery of pa- 
tients, physicians know, from experience, not only depresses one’s 
feelings by day, but also deprives them of quiet repose by night. 
And while we would by no means wish to be destitute of sympathy 
for the sick and distressed, and particularly if their lives are in a 
measure, committed to our keeping ; still, is it not true that some 
may be so constituted—in other words, possess such a temperament 
—that, in spite of themselves even, it will exert an improper and 
exhausting effect upon the nervous system ? 

2d. Is a key to the solution of any, or all of the foregoing symp- 
toms, furnished, when I state that, for the last eight years, I have 
had frequent attacks of coryza, resulting at length in catarrh ? 
When most severe, they have confined me to the house from two to 
five weeks. In August, 1854, I contracted a cold, which was di- 
rectly referable to a current of cold air blowing upon the top of my 
head, causing the most severe catarrhal attack, from which I ever 
suffered. Pulse from about 80 per minute in health, at such times 
are uniformly 44—small and feeble as an infant’s. During these 
attacks I have often taken sulph. quin. & i, sulph. morph. gr. i, 
and wine oj., or a gill of brandy, in 24 hours, without appreciably 
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affecting either the fullness or frequence of the pulse. All I could 
assert regarding this plan of medication, was, it probably kept me 
from complete and fatal exhaustion. Obstinate wakefulness, amount- 
ing to an almost total deprivation of sleep, for about three days pre- 
viously, superadded to that extreme prostration of ‘‘the nervous 
apparatus”’ so inseparably connected with it, gives rise to a train of 
feelings and symptoms quite indescribable. Language utterly fails 
to fulfill one’s behest in conveying an adequate impression of the 
kind or extent of the sufferings endured ; so that I cannot produce, 
if I were to try, anything like a faithful potraiture of what I have 
experienced on such occasions. Morbid vigilance necessarily pro- 
duces, when carried to the degree above spoken of, an intolerable 
sense of cerebral exhaustion or depression. Associated with the 
loss of nervous energy is, of course, great muscular debility. Ex- 
emption from these attacks, at any particular season of the year, I 
cannot claim. But the greatest susceptibility is when atmospheric 
changes are the most sudden, and hence the most favorable for in- 
flammatory diseases. During the changeable weather of the autum- 
nal, winter, and spring months, I find it absolutely requisite, in or- 
der to prevent the contraction of this form of disease, to protect the 
nasal membrane, when exposed to the damp, chilly air ; and also to 
avoid currents of cold air from blowing upon the head. Exposure 
in either respect is sure to bring it on. 

3d. For twelve years or more I have been subject to a severe 
aphthous condition of the mouth and fauces. The whole interior of 
the mouth, including the tongue, has been equally liable to this affec- 
tion. Many.a night I have been obliged to lie awake, from very 
pain, till one or two o’clock in the morning—relieving the inflamma- 
tion, partially, by holding cold water in the mouth. Sometimes F 
have had as many as five’ at once, continuing almost invariably 
for seven weeks, before healing, and then leaving a cicatrix. Bread, 
or mush and milk, at such times, owing to the inflamed and abraded 
condition of the mouth, come to constitute, from necessity, almost 
my only diet. Dyspepsia is something I never knew anything about 
experimentally. Wearisome days and restless nights, arising from 
the foregoing cause, and forming the rule rather than the exception of 
life, led me to feel the absolute importance of adopting more effee- 
tive measures for the alleviation and radical cure of the aphthae. 
Topical applications scarcely afforded even temporary benefit. Va- 
rious constitutional remedies were persistently tried, but failed to 
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furnish the anticipated relief. Impressed with the belief that stock 
ale, or tobacco would prove useful, I chose the latter as “the least of 
the two evils.”” Opposed, from principle and habit, to the use of 
either article, it subjected me to astrange conflict between a sense of 
pain and a sense of duty. Deciding, however, in favor of using to- 
bacco, I suppose I encountered the same difficulties that are com- 
mon to most when they first attempt to “use the weed.” Nothwith- 
standing ‘‘ the force of habit,”’ unlike many, I cannot now say even 
that the guid is a precious morceau. For some three years, by daily 
chewing this narcotic, my mouth kept nearly well. At the expira- 
tion of that time, it measurably lost its specific effect. Anxious to 
avoid the excessive pain which would attend the reappearance of the 
disease, as a dernier resort, | commenced the daily use of ale. Con- 
jointly used, these two articles prevent the recurrence of aphtha2. 
When unable to use either, from illness, it always “‘ returns with 
redoubled violence.” 

Among the more noticeable specialities of this case, the following 
may be mentioned : 

There was so little febrile excitement that my appetite was but 
slightly impaired, though my diet consisted principally of the lighter 
and more readily digestible articles. Pulse generally less than 60. 

Secreting and excreting organs were natural. 

Narcotics, though continuously taken fn minimum and maximum 
doses, seemed wholly unavailing—neither mitigating pain, nor in- 
ducing sleep. 

Artificial heat, to the extent that could be borne by every other 
part of the system, giving warmth and moisture thereto, produced 
no sensible effect in either respect upon the affected limb. It still 
remained cold and dry till the electric fluid passed away. 

That unnatural condition of the system which, for the want of a 
better or more definite term I shall denominate electric, possessing 
apparently all the essential requisites of the disruptive discharge, 
except in not giving off the electric spark, was gradual in its com- 
mencement and decline. But on its total subsidence, there was no 
visible improvement of what may be considered the original dis- 
ease. 

After the marked melioration and progress the latter part of 
March, that there should be an augmented return of the original 
affection, without any known or knowable reason, and with the elec- 
tric complication. Perfect quictude and confinement to the house 
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had been observed for some time previously. Equally mysterious 
was the cause of the relapse in July. 

Furthermore, that the cerebral phenomena should pass away with 
the abatement of the electric currents. 

Whenever there was the least tendency to convulsions, that the 
body should instantly and involuntarily, though perfectly conscious, 
incline to opisthotonos. 

Besides my regular medical attendants, Dr. H. F. Dean, of this place, 
and Drs. Reed and Ford, of Norwalk, Huron county, I was also seen 
by the following physicians, in different stages of my sickness: Drs. 
Baker, of Norwalk, Cook, of Monroeville, and Smith of Lyme—all 
of Huron county ; Prof. Delamater, Sen., of Cleveland; Drs. Cald- 
well and Morse, of Huron, Oochran, of Sandusky City, Trembly of 
Florence—all of Erie county ; and some other medical gentlemen. 


For a remarkable instance of Animal Electricity, see a case re- 
ported by Prof. Mussey, in the Amer. Jour. of the Med. Sciences, 
No. 42, February, 1838, page 377; and also more fully reported 
by Dr. Hosford, the attending physician, do. page 533. 


Thirteenth Annual Session of the Ohio State Medical Society. 


Decretzes Cuuron, Massitton, June 1, 1858, 10 A. M. 

The Ohio State Medical Society met pursuant to adjournment, 
and in the absence of the regular President, Vice President and 
Secretary—on motion, Prof. Kirtland of Cleveland, was called to 
the chair, pro tem., and Dr. Metz of Massillon, was elected Secre- 
tary. 

Dr. F. T. Hurxthal, on behalf of the Ex. Com. of the State Med. 
Soc., made a report of place of meeting, sessions, order of proceed- 
ings, etc., for this session of the Society, and in a brief speech, ex- 
cellently neat—well expressed, and in good taste, welcomed the 
members of the Society to Massillon, and Massillonian hospitality. 

On motion of Dr. Spillman of Medina, the report of the Ex. 
Com., and the address of Dr. Hurxthal, ordered to be placed on 
record. ; 
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Dr. Metz being the only member of the Com. on admissions pres- 
ent, the chair appointed Drs. Kincaid, Bronson, Firestone, Boyd 
and Carey, to fill up the committee. 

On motion, Drs. Spillman, Gordon, R. Thompson, Mitchell and 
Sennitt, were appointed a committee to report officers for the ensu- 
ing year ; after a short absence, they reported the following names: 
President, Dr. Hurxthal, of Massillon; Vice Presidents, Drs. S. M. 
Smith, DeLamater, Kirtland, and Firestone ; Secretarg, A. Metz; 
Treasurer, T. J. Mullen; Librarian, J. B. Thompson ; Com. on Ad- 
missions, Drs. Kincaid, Bronson, Boyd, Carey, and C. P. Landon. 
The report of the committee was confirmed by vote of the suciety, 
and Drs. Kincaid and R. Thompson were appointed to conduet the 
president elect to the chair. 

The President thanked the society for the honor conferred, in a 
brief address. 

Dr. Spillman offered the following : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to furnish the 
presiding officer with a detailed list of the business, as it appears 
from the transactions, and that Dr. Kincaid be chosen chairman of 
that committee. The chair appointed Drs, Kincaid, Firestone and 
Gordon. 

Dr. Sennitt offered the following, which, on motion of Dr. Kin- 
caid, was laid on the table : 

Resolved, That the amendment of the sixth article of the Consti- 
tution, as proposed by Dr. Jones, at the last session, to wit: striking 
out the words “‘ballot and,”’ be hereby agreed to. 

Dr. Forbes offered the following : 

Resolved, That the members who have papers to read before the 
society, be requested to give the titles of the same to the Secretary 
at their earliest convenience. Adopted. 

Dr. Forbes read a circular from the Indiana State Med. Soc., 
which, on motion of Dr. Landon, was laid on the table. 

On motion of Dr. Kincaid, Dr. H. M. McAbee was elected assist- 
ant Secretary. 

Dr. T. W. Gordon gave notice that he would read a short paper 
on Searlatina. 

Society adjourned until afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 


Society convened ; President Hurxthal in the chair. On motion, 
2 
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the chair proceeded to appoint Drs. Firestone, of Wooster, Forbes, 
of Toledo, and Stanton, of Salem, to fill vacancies in the committee 
on vaccination. 

Dr. R. Thompson gave notice of a paper on Fractures, also a re- 
port on Hygiene ; both made special order for to-morrow. 

The President gave notice of a paper on Ergot, by Dr. McMeans 
of Sandusky, to be presented by Dr. Conklin. 

On motion, the circular of the Indiana State Medical Society was 
taken from the table, and, on further motion, was referred to Drs. 
Slusser, Myers and Reisinger, as a special committee to report to 
this body what action is advisable with reference thereto. 

Dr. Hudson gave notice of a paper on Scarlatina, resulting in 
mortification of the right limb, and amputation successfully per- 
formed. 

Dr. Spillman presented the Constitution and By-Laws of the Me- 

‘dina County Medical Society, which, on his motion, was referred to 
the committee on Medical Societies. 

The resolution of Dr. Sennitt in reference to an amendment of 
article sixth; was taken up, and after considerable discussion, was 
lost. 

Dr. Gordon read his paper on Scarlatina, which, on motion, was 
referred to the committee on Publication. 

Dr. Hudson read his paper on the same subject, which was also 
referred to the committee on Publication ; after which there was an 
interesting discussion of the whole topic, participated in by Drs. 
Kincaid, Allen, Thompson, Bronson, Smith, DeLamater, Kirtland, 
Helmic and Gordon. 

Dr. Munson gave notice of a paper on Strychnine. 

Society adjourned until 9 o’clock A. M. to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY, 9 O’CLOOK A. M. 


President Hurxthal in the chair. The minutes of yesterday read 
and approved. 

The President announced Drs. Henderson, Boyd, Bronson, Sen- 
nitt, and Landon, the committee on Finance. 

Dr. Landon stated that Dr. Gordon had in preparation a popu- 
lar lecture, and moved that he be requested to deliver it to the pro- 
fession and the public, on Thursday, at 2 o’clock P.M. Amended 
by Dr. Sennitt, to be at 7 o’clock P. M., and thus prevailed. 

Dr. R. Thompson read his paper on fractures, accompanied with 
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explanatory remarks. The paper was referred to the committee on 
Publication, and several of its topics were’discussed by Drs. Forbes, 
Crume, Gordon, Thompson, McAbee, Henderson, Harman and 
Cole. 

The subject of Dr. Gordon’s popular lecture, was announced to 
be ‘‘Modern Miracles.” 

The committee on Admissions reported Dr. Wm. Trevitt for hon- 
orary membership. On motion, unanimously elected. 

The President presented an account of Dr. Gordon for traveling 
expenses incurred as chairman of the investigating committee, in 
the case of Wright against Wood. On motion, account referred to 
Finance committee. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 


The President in the chair. President read a communication to 
the society, from Dr. Tilden, ‘‘on the Duration of Life, and the art 
of preserving it.”” Referred to the committee on Publication. 

Dr. Gordon, from the cummittee on Medical Societies, recom- 
mended that the Medina County Medical Lyceum, be recognised as 
auxiliary to this society. Motion agreed to. 

On motion, Dr. Cochran’s report, as Treasurer for last year, was 
referred to the committee on Finance. 

A communication was read from Dr. Gundry, asking to be con- 
tinued on the committee on Insanity, for the ensuing year. Request 
granted. 

Dr. Slusser moved that Dr. John A. Murphy be continued on the 
committee on New Remedies, for the ensuing year. Adopted. 

On motion of Dr. Myers, a committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the subject of opium eating. Drs. H. M. Myers, 8. Glass and 
J. D. Robinson were appointed that committee. . 

On motion, it was voted to allow new members to purchase vol- 
umes of previous transactions, at publisher’s cost. 

Dr. Munson read his paperon Strychnine. Referred to commit- 
tee on Publication, and discussed by Drs. Harman, Loving and 
Kirtland. 

On motion, adjourned to meet to-morrow at 8 o’clock, A. M. 


THURSDAY, 8 O'CLOCK, A. M. 
Soceity met pursuant to adjournment. Vice President Dr. S. 
M. Smith in the chair. Minutes of yesterday read and appoved. 
The special committee to whom was referred the papers on the 
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Secretary’s table, reported a paper by Dr. Conklin on Ergot. On 
motion, referred to committee on Publication ; also reported a letter 
from Dr. Wm. H. Mussey, requesting to be continued on the com- 
mittee on Medical Surgery ; which was granted. 

Dr. Harman, from the committee on Ethics, reported a paper by 
Dr. Hildreth ; which, on motion of Dr. Crume, was laid on the table. 

By permission, Prof. Kirtland made some further remarks on the 
use of Strychnine, as referred to in the paper of Dr. Munson. 

A communication was read from Dr. Holston. Laid on the table. 

The committee to whom was referred the circular of the Indiana 
Society, made the following report : 

In regard to the interchange of the transactions of our society 
with kindred institutions, as one calculated to promote the object of 
our organization, recommend the adoption of the following amend- 
ment to the By-Laws: 

It shall be the duty of the Librarian to send a copy of each year’s 
transactions, as soon after their publication as convenient, to every 
State Society in the Union, with a request to exchange. 

L. SLUSSER, 


J. 8. REISINGER, 
W. H. MYERS. 


_ On motion, the report was referred to the committee on Publi- 
cation. 

Dr. Landon moved that the Librarian be instructed to forward a 
copy of the transactions for 1857 and 1858, to the Indiana State 
Medical Society. Adopted. 

Dr. Kincaid read a paper on the effects of Canabis Indicus, with 
a report of acase. Dr. Hughes, Prof. Smith, and others, discussed 
the use and application of the remedy. 

An order was drawn for $13 88 in favor of Dr. Gordon, in ac- 
cordance with a report from the Finance committee. 

Prof. Smith offered the following, viz: 

Resolved, That Drs, Slusser, Ashman, and Kincaid, be appointed 
a committee to investigate the subject of Asylums for Inebriates, 
accumulate the facts well authenticated, and present the subject at 
the next Legislature. 

The subject involved in the resolution was discussed by Drs. 
Smith, Hamilton, and Slusser. On motion, the resolution was 
adopted. 
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Prof. Gustaye CO. E. Weber, at his own request, was continued 
as a committee on diseases of the eye. 

Report on Hygiene, by Dr. R. Thompson, was read by Dr. 
Thompson, jr. On motion, laid on the table for future discussion. 

Dr. Bronson moved that a committee of three be appointed to se- 
lect a place of permanent meeting for this society. Laid on the 
table. 

Resolutions of thanks to the citizens of Massillon, for their hand- 
some and generous hospitality, and to the officers and members of 
the Disciples Church for the use of the church, were adopted. 

Recess till afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 O'CLOCK. 


Society met, with Vice President Firestone in the chair. 

On motion, Drs. Kincade, Landon, and Wilson were appointed a 
committee on Canabis Indicus. 

Dr. Spillman gave notice of an intention to move an amendment 
to the By-Laws, so that any member three years in arrears, may 
be expelled after action has been had by the committee on Ethics, 
as provided for in the Constitution in other cases. 

The President made the following announcements of committees, 
vig : , 

Special committee on Ovarian diseases, Prof. John DeLamater ; 
delegate to Indiana State Medical Society, Dr. Forbes ; delegate to 
Kentucky State Medical Society, Dr. Firestone, of Wooster. 

Committee on Publication, Drs. John Dawson, J. W. Hamilton, 
P. M. Crume, Landon, and 8. M. Smith. 

Delegates to the National Medical Association. [List of names 
not handed in.—Eds. | 

Committee on Ethics, J. Harman, Loving, Crume, John Thomp- 
son, and 8. M. Smith. 

Committee on Uterine diseases, Prof. S. M. Smith. 

On Obstetrics, Dr. A. Metz, of Massillon. 

On Surgery, Prof. J. W. Hamilton. 

On Medical Literature, Dr. Thos. W. Gordon. 

On Anesthetics, Prof. 8. Loving. 

Dr. Slusser called the attention of the society to the registration 
law of this State, which called out a discussion in which many mem- 
bers participated, and which resulted in the adoption of the following: 

Resolved, That Drs. John Dawson, S. M. Smith, and Vattier, be 
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appointed a committee to confer with the next Legislature on the 
subject of amendments to the registration law. And this commit- 
tee was instructed to report at the next meeting of this society. 

Dr. Metz appointed to report on Veratrum Viride. 

On motion, Columbus was selected as the. place of meeting for 
next year. ; 

The President announced the following committees, viz : 

On Obituaries, Dr. Landon ; on Typhoid Fever, Joel Pomerene ; 
Executive Committee, Drs. J. W. Hamilton, Eels, R. Thompson, 
R. N. Barr, and J. B. Thompson. 

During the session of the society the following new members 
were admitted: 

Drs. L. Slusser, Fulton ; 8. Loving, Columbus ; A. OC, Miller, Or- 
ville ; Samuel Glass, Hayesville; W. H. Myers, Loudonville; H. 
M. McAbee, Massillon; J. W. Shively, Navarre; J. D. Otis, Na- 
varre; J. V. Shertzer, Massillon; James Hughes, Berlin; G. W. 
Brooke, Ellsworth ; D, K. Bartlett, Washingtonville ; C. H. McCarty, 
Albion ; B. B. Brashear, W. S. Battles, W. M. Prentice, Ravenna; 
C, A. Perdue, Greensburgh; N. Baker, Lucas ; J. Pomerene, Mt. 
Hope; D.8. Gans, Pierce; J. E. Dougherty, Greentown; K. G. 
Thomas, Alliance; P. Wallace, Canton; J. G. Coates, Canal Do- 
ver, and J. H. Day, of Lima. 

Further votes of thanks were passed to the Executive Committee 
for their efficiency in rendering the visit of the society to Massillon 
so agreeable. To the officers of the present session, for the able 
and impartial performance of their duties. 

The Executive Committee for the ensuing year extended a most 
cordial invitation to the members of the society to be present at its 
next session in the Capital City. 

The committee on Finance reported a bill in favor of Dr. F. T. 
Hurxthal, for six dollars; and order for that amount drawn accord- 
ingly. 

On motion of Dr. Spillman, adjourned to meet at Columbus on 
the first Tuesday of June, 1859. 

F. T. HURXTHAL, M. D., President. 

A. Merz, M. D., 

H. M. McAszz, M. D., 

Secretaries. 
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PART SECOND. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


On the Absence of Phthisis in some Areas, and in the rarified air 
of Elevated Regions. By A. Muury, of Gottingen. Trans- 
lated from Henle and Pfeufer’s Zeitschrift. Vol. 7, No. 8, 
for the Charleston Medical Journal and Review, by A. 
Coffin, M. D. 


The geographical appearance of Phthisis seems to be of the 
greatest importance, causing, as this disease does, so great a per 
centage of the mortality of the human race. Pulmonary Tubercu- 
losis is absent in no zone and by no means in the tropical zone, 
where it even seems in some places to occur with greater frequency. 
Consequently the geographical distribution of temperature can have 
no influence on its appearance—although, as is well known, cold, 
and the sudden change from warm to cold especially, has an injuri- 
ous influence on the already diseased lung. On the other hand there 
are 


I. Certain areas in all zones where it more rarely appears, or is 
entirely absent, and 


II. A very great probability of its decreasing frequency in pro- 
portion to the increase of perpendicular elevation. 


1. Areas enjoying an exemption from Phthisis.—In the Polar Zone 
we find some regions positively indicated in which it is rare—e. g., 
Iceland and the Faroe Islands. Panum and Scbleisner, two reliable 
observers, gave this report, the former for the Faroe, the latter for 
Iceland. But this exemption is not enjoyed by the whole of the 
Polar Zone. Rabe reports it as very frequent in Finland, and Rud. 
Ritcher in Archangel. Of Siberia and the American cold zone we 
have no information, as it is not mentioned in any reports known to 
us. But in Greenland, it is reported among the indigenous diseases, 
by the missionary Cranz, who resided there a long time. 

In the Temperate Zone we encounter a great spread of Phthisis, 
both in the Northern and Southern part; but three areas may be 
named as enjoying a great immunity. We must, however, always 
keep in mind the well-known fact, that Northerners, already subjects 
of Phthisis, when removed southward, find themselves better or 
entirely restored by the higher and more equal temperature, for we 
are now only treating of such regions where Phthisis encounters 
decided endemic obstacles to its production. . 


1. Its rarity in Algeria is reported by several reliable French 
military surgeons. Guyon says that Phthisis is very scarce, particu- 
larly among the Arabs; but, even among the French troops its pro- 
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a to the entire mortality in four years was as one to thirty-two. 
ubreym reports that diseases of the respiratory organs hardly ever 
occur in Staoueli. Haspel assures us that Phthisis is very rare even 
among Europeans. 

2. In Lgypt we have the certain testimony to its rareness of well- 
known physicians, who have lived and practiced there a long time. 
Hamont reports it as very rare among those coming from the north, 
but frequent among the negroes from the South. Clot Bey says 
that it is very rare among the Egyptians, but that the negroes coming 
from the South bore the cooler climate very badly, while Europeans 
even recovered from it. Griesruger declares that it is decidedly 
scarcer than in the middle of Europe, and recommends Egypt as a 
suitable resort for Phthisical patients. Asa proof that the moderate 
temperature does not oppose the obstacle to its prevalence, Brocchi, 
Lefebore and others report it as not at all rare in Nubia and Abys- 
sinia. 

3. A third area in this zone which is said to be even perfect] 
free from Phthisis, is the Kirgisen Steppe, near Orenburg, although 
it is by no means rare in Orenburg itself. Meydell, a Russian phy- 
sician, says that it does not exist among the Kirgisen, and that the 


best remedy for it is their kumis, (fermented mare’s milk,) which’ 


constitutes the greater part of their nourishment; so that we have 
here rather a dietetic than a climatic cause for its absence. 

We come now to the tropical zones; and here we must premise 
that Phthisis does not occur less frequently in the hot zones than in 
the cold ones as a general rule. This fact recognized, we can dis- 
tinguish more plainly certain regions which are decidedly freer from 
it. In America, between the tropics, on the hot Plains, Phthisis is 
not only present, but particularly prevalent. In the West Indies it 
appears among the European troops even more frequently than in 
England. On the island of St. Vincent, Hunter reports it as taking 
one of the most prominent places in the bills of mortality df the 
troops; that while the aggregate mortality was 47 per thousand, 
that from this disease was 10 per thousand. In the Danish island of 
St. Thomas, it was “‘ notrare.’’ In 1845, the deaths from it were 
71 in a total of 306, and in former years in proportion. A North 
American physician says of the Isthmus of Panama, Phthisis is the 
disease of which most of the natives die. (Griswold: The Isthmus 
of Panama and what I saw there.) Tschudi mentions it as ‘very 
frequent,”’ and it is looked upon as contagious. Unance testifies to 
its being “‘not unfrequent ” in Lima, so also does Arch. Smith. On 
the east coast of South America, with its finer climate, e. g., in Bra- 
zil, Sigaud teaches us that it is as prevalent as in Europe; that in 
the sea towns it forms one-fifth of the whole mortality. Keudu 
bears similar testimony. In Africa, Raffeue] says that in Senegam- 
bia it belongs to the principal diseases. On the contrary, in Senegal, 
Angola and Benguela, Thevenot and Omboni remark that it is rare. 
It is reported to exist on the east cost of Africa, in Nubia, and the 
fact of its being considered contagious, speaks for its frequency. In 
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Abyssinia, it is said to be not uent, though a distinction must 
be made between the coast and the highland. On the other hand, 
‘in East India, over a considerable region a great immunity is enjoy- 
ed. In Madras, the native troops enjoy this exemption in a higher 
degree. So also do the Europeans, but less completely, according to 
Balfour’s report. This is the case both on the coast and in the 
highlands. A convincing proof of this singular salubrity as far as 
regards Phthisis, is obtained by a comparison between the statistics 
of this disease in several other climates, among the English ore 
Its proportion in a space of seven years, 1830—1836, in the Eu- 
ropean troops, in England itself, was 5 per thousand; in the West 
Indies, 6 per thousand ; in Jamaica, 7 per thousand; in Canada, 5 
per thousand ; in Malta, 3 per thousand ; at the Cape, 2 per thou- 
sand, and in Madras, in the elevated plateaus, 7-10 per thousand, 
and on the coast (Sadedy) only 2-10 per thousand. That in East 
India, climate and not race, is the obstacle is apparent, as also that 
this exists in a high degree. We have further proof of this posi- 
tion. In Calcutta, Webb found among 460 sections, only thirteen 
cases of Phthisis. He also reports the statement of the physician to 
a prison, (Green of Madrapore,) that among 14,313 prisoners, there 
were in thirteen months, 2,339 sick, but among them only fourteen 
of Phthisis. Endemic Phthisis is said by Wilkes to be very rare in 
the Fejee Islands. 

In the temperate zone of the southern hemisphere, which is so dis- 
tinguished for its general salubrity, Phthisis is particularly prevalent. 
An exception is made in favor of the Cape according to above quot- 
ed military reports, while not far from there at Port Natal, Black 
mentions it as very common among the Hottentots, less common 
among the Caffers. 


2. The very great probability of the decrease of Phthisis in propor- 
portion to increasing elevation.—In more elevated regions, pulmonary 
tuberculosis seems decidedly to decrease, in consequence of the rare- 
fied air. The facts that we possess in favor of this proposition are 
not sufficiently numerous as yet to be satisfactory, so that we are 
obliged to state a truth as if it were an hypothesis; but I have met 
no geographical or nosographical statements which disprove it. And 
so important a question deserves that even imperfect data should be 
taken into consideration, when they contribute to direct attention to 
them, particularly to the pathology of more elevated regions. This 
pathological inquiry has drawn the less attention to it from the fact 
that in Europe few places of residence are situated so high as to 
make a decided difference in the constitution of their diseases appar- 
ent. Yet rarefied air is that element which acts as an obstruction to 
Phthisis, and there are few inhabited spots in Europe, which, in 
their perpendicular elevation, show a difference in the barometrical 
average of over 2} inches, therefore, under 26 inches atmospherical 
pressure, in other words, lie over 2,000 feet high. It is quite differ- 
ent in regard to the endemically present constitution of disease en 
the terraces and levels of the mountains in the tropical zone. Asa 
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int of comparison we may remark that the whole interior of 

exico forms one grand continuous table land of 6,000 to 7,U00 feet 
in height. Still more is this the case along the Cordillera range, in 
South America, in New Granada, Equador, Peru and Bolivia, with 
its broad and manifold table lands, containing many populous towns 
and provinces, some of the smaller lying over 13,00U feet high. 
With the exception of the Himalaya mountains, concerning which, 
however, we are not in possession of the requisite information, there 
is hardly on the surface of the earth a section where the mountains 
present so massive a construction, and which is peopled so extensive- 
ly, and so high up. Unfortunately we do not possess definite infor- 
mation, still less statistical data about the proportionate prevalence 
of disease among the highlanders, who are estimated to number, 
along the whole range of the Cordilleras, from one tropic to the 
other, and at an elevation of 5,000 feet, at least two millions. 
Neither Spanish reports nor works of travel give us any information 
in regard to the subject of our special investigation. In Europe, on 
the contrary, the opportunities for observation on the effect of a 
residence in rarefied air, are few and limited. Switzerland, Savoy, 
and Tyrol, are looked upon as very elevated lands ; and yet this is 
only true of the mountain tops; the neighboring plains, for example, 
in the Canton Bern, are only 1,800 feet high. The same moderate 
height is possessed by the greater part of the table lands of any 
extent in Suabia, Bavaria, the Harz, Bohemia, and other countries. 
In England, particularly, there is hardly a place worthy of mention 
lying over 500 feet high, In Spain, Castile is 1,800 feet high. ‘In 
France, the highest level, that of Auvergne, is only 2,200. There 
are only a few small inhabited points which lie higher than this—e. 
g-, the town of Braincow, on the borders of Savoy, lies over 4,000 
feet high, and has a population of 2,000. The valleys of Eugadin, 
and Davos, in Switzerland, the former containing 11.000 inhabitants 
in its plains, which lie at an elevation of from 5,500 to 5,700 feet; 
some villages in the Pyrrhenees, Appenines, on tna, besides the 
Senners of the Alps and the Monastery of St. Bernard, (7,570.) 
Thus, not only temperature, but the formation of the mountains 
seems to prevent residence at a greater elevation in Europe. We 
can thus account for our not only having remarked the decrease of 
pulmonary tubercles with the increase of perpendicular height in 
European pathology, but also for the general want of an orographic 
pathology. Let us now go through the zones in order, with refer- 
ence to our special question. 

The polar zones must necessarily be excluded. Here, where the 
snow line reaches at the highest, 1,900 feet, there can be no question 
of a population at a high elevation and in rarefied air. 

As for our temperate zone we have already mentioned the reasons 
why we have little opportunity of perceiving very decided differ- 
ences. But even those opportunities that we have, have not been 
sufficiently appreciated. Traces of the decrease of pulmonary con- 
sumption should be perceptible at lesser elevations if the whole law 
is true. We have data which really demonstrate that Phthisis is 
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rarer for example, in the Harz mountains, the mountains of Thurin- 
ia, the black Forest, at elevations of 1,800 to, 2,000 feet. (V. Casp. 

. Fuchs Medical Geography, 1853.) And I believe that I am 
right in stating that in Switzerland good effects have been experi- 
enced by phthisical sufferers from a protracted residence on the Rigi. 
To this may be added confirmatory statements from America, from 
New Mexico and Texas, about 30 deg. N.L., although the elevations 
alluded to are not particularly mentioned. Emil Meyer says in his 
‘* Notes on Texas,” that the western elevated portion of Texas is a 
favorable country for consumptives ; and Buxton in his Adventures 
in Mexico, reports that the high lying prairies of New Mexico exer- 
cise a restorative influence on pulmonary invalids, in consequence of 
the rarefied state of the air. 

In the tropical zone, as already said, can we find the best and 
most convincing proofs. The opportunities for this are found in 
many populous towns and provinces, particularly in America, on the 
terraces, and more elevated table lands and plateaus of the Andes 
range, where the temperature allows the existence of an active 
numerous mining population, at an elevation of 13,500 feet—e. g., 
in Cerro de Pasco and Potosi. Well known towns lie there at least 
7,000 feet high, for example: Mexico, Tlalpujahua, Santa Fe de 
Bogota, Quito, Arequipa Cuzco, Cuenca and others. In East India, 
there are indeed such populations living in rarefied air, not only on 
the south slope of the Himalaya, but also on the high table lands of 
the Peninsula and in Ceylon ; but they are not suited to our inves- 
tigations, for in the first place the elevations aré not so great, and 
secondly, as we have already seen, the whole of East India enjoys 
an almost complete immunity from Phthisis. We cannot, therefore, 
obtain much assistance from the Sanatoria erected there by the Eng- 
lish since about twenty-five years, and seated at least 6,000 feet 
high. In Africa, on the other hand, opportupities are not wanting 
but observers are. 

We come now to those positive and reliable statements which as- 
sert the absence of Phthisis at considerable perpendicular elevation, 
and especially, we may add, in those parts of the earth where it is 
not rare on the low lands. 

In Mexico, nearly 7,000 feet high, Phthisis is mentioned by R. 
Newton, in his ‘‘ Medical Topography of the city of Mexico,” as 
rare, although catarrhs and bronchitis, diseases which elsewhere are 
only of frequent occurrence in company with Phthisis, are here 
mentioned as frequently unconnected with it. It is to be regretted that 
we donot possess a single hospital report for a year from this large 
but remote capital, which can be of service in facilitating our deci- 
sion. Of the other towns the same may be said. We have, it is 
true, the statements of travelers, reliable, but not drawn from statis- 
tical reports. _Miihlenpfordt describes the workers in an elevated 
mine as healthy, and mentions pneumonia but not phthisis. In the 
Journal of the Academy of Medicine of Mexico, for two years, we 
have valuable documents proving the presence of typhus, influenza, 
and pneumonia, but nothing about phthisis. 
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The few reports that we have about Santa Fe de Bogota (4 deg. 
N, L., 8,100 feet high), and Quito (0 deg. 14 m. S. L., 8,970 feet 
high) never mention phthisis. This negative proof may be found in 
the celebrated old voyage of G. Juan and A. de Ulloa (Madrid, 
1748), and in Molliens Voyage (Paris, 1824). Humboldt and Bon- 
plandt report the barometrical height for Quito at 20 m., and for 
the Rancho of Anlisano, which lies 12,600 feet high, at 17 m. 4s., 
and add, ‘‘the inhabitants of these elevated spots enjoy the best of 
health. A resident physician of the town of St. Luis de Potosi, 
8. Encausse, reports the average temperature at 15 deg. Reaumur 
(67 deg. Fahrenheit), the elevation about 5,500, and mentions the 
prevalent diseases, but we do not find Phthisis among them. 

We have fortunately some positive accounts of the highest inhab- 
ited spots in the Cordilleras. J. Tschudi, who had lived nearly five 
years in Peru, after having remarked on the great frequency of 
Phthisis on the lower sea coast, reports it as ‘extremely rare’’ in 
the highest region, that is over 12,000 feet high. Somewhat lower 
down, on the east side of the high mountain ridge, that is 8 to 
10,000 feet high, he repeats that it is ‘somewhat rare,” and does 
not exist among the Indians, who otherwise by no means enjoy an 
exemption from it. His more exact words are : ‘‘ Tuberculosis and 
Phthisis are in the Puna region extremely rare ; the former is, per- 
haps, entirely wanting. The native Indian seems to enjoy a com- 
plete immunity from pulmonary Phthisis ; Scrofula is, nevertheless, 
not entirely absent.”” A confirmatory and more decided report is 
iven us by Archibald Smith, who lived for nine years principally in 
ima, but also one year in Cerro de Pasco, in active practice. He 
says that in Lima the hospitals are well provided with consumptives, 
but that certain conditions of the atmosphere dependent on the dif- 
ferent degrees of elevation, appeared to promote or impede the ori- 
gin and development of consumption. Thus on the coast it is a 
common disease, but on the middle slopes of the Cordilleras it is 
rare, and those suffering from it find either alleviation or cure by a 
residence at places from 5 to 10,000 feet above the sea. Hcemopty- 
sis is very frequent among all classes and races in Lima, exciting 
great anxiety, but in Peru, the more elevated climate is looked upon 
as all powerful for its cure. The resorts for this purpose are Matu- 
cana, Surco, Huariaca, Tarma, Juaja, Cauta, lying 4, 5, 9 to 10,000 
feet high, on the west side of the mountain chain, or more in its in- 
terior valleys. | 

There are examples that at 14,000 feet even, in the continuous 
winter climate, such patients enjoy perfect health. The town of 
Cerro de Pasco lies about 13,670 feet high, in 11 deg 8. L., its me- 
dium temperature is 3 deg. to 4 deg. Reaumur (35 to 40 deg. Fah- 
renheit), its population varies from 5 to 12,000. At this elevation, 
the great, ia dryness of the air may be imagined, snow never 
falls, and dead animals dry up to mummies. Here the Indian is 
organized or acclimatized for the high situation, both thorax and 
lungs are very capacious in proportion to the rarified air which he 
breathes, and he ascends the steepest slope, laden, quickly and 
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easily. Hcemoptysis, according to our reporter’s knowledge, only 
occurred once and that in a foreigner. On the other hand, pleurisy 
is so common that it causes about one-half the total mortality of the 
Indians, and the cold and changeable climate yields an abundance 
of colds. 

E. Poppig (Travels in Chili, Peru, &c., 1827, ’32), was also in 
Cerro de Pasco, and speaking of the so-called Puna, the well known 
mountain asthma, he says that spitting of blood is not at all fre- 
quent. These are the statements which we have been able to find 
in proof of the absence of Phthisis in considerable perpendicular 
height. They are not yet numerous, but they are certainly strength- 
ened by the circumstance that no facts have been met with which 
afford any evidence to the contrary. It is undoubtedly much to be 
desired, as well for the pgraes as for the therapeutics or hygiene 
of this disease, that our problem should be solved, and certain] 
this deficiency in our knowledge could be easily filled by the large 
towns which lie so high in the Andes. 

Our object has been to demonstrate the fact, and I believe that 
little doubt can remain on the subject, We have had less reference 
to the cause of it. But we can scarcely err if we assert this to re- 
side solely in the rarefied air. We cannot assume general tubercu- 
losis to be absent on high mountains, but we may presume that on 
account of the rarefied air, with diminished pressure, and an absolute 
diminution of oxygen, the formation of tubercles, especially in the 
lungs, which are otherwise their seat of preference, finds no favor- 
ing influences, but on the contrary, obstructing influences. This 
may arise chemically from the diminished supply of oxygen, or it 
may be simply mechanical, in consequence of the necessarily result- 
ing extension of the act of inspiration with expansion of the chest 
and bronchie. This latter is most plausible. In its favor we have 
two etiological facts: the formation of the chest of the Indians who 
live in these high regions is extraordinarily ample, with strongly de- 
veloped lungs ; their limbs are short. This formation loses itself as 
we descend towards the coast or south. (J. d’Orbigny, Voyage in 
South America.) A further proof is that tubercles are developed 
in preference, nay almost qulteabiily in the summit of the lungs, 
and that just there, in consequence of the conical form of the tho- 
rax, least expansion of the pulmonary tissue takes place. We can- 
not look upon the absolute diminution of the amount of watery va- 
por in the air as a cause of the absence of phthisis; for in Egypt 
the air is very dry, in East India very moist, and in both countries 
phthisis is rare ; in Chili the air is very dry and phthisis very fre- 
quent. 

As to the use to be made of those regions which are exempt from 
pulmonary tuberculosis, as well the lower lying areas, as the higher 
mountain regions for hygienie purposes, the following conclusions 
ensue. We must make a great distinction: Whether a phthisical 
subject is only to be placed in a warmer and more equable climate 
where indeed his affected lungs may be soothed, but where the 
disease is endemically neither rare nor absent, or whether he should 
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take up his abode in a climate where the etiological elements of his 
disease are not endemically present. Whoever has witnessed the 
pe effects which Italy, the South of France and Spain, Madeira, 

schia, &c., exert on phthisical northerners, must expect a still more 
favorable influence from Egypt, Algeria, East India, and very prob- 
ably in the higher mountain regions, and above all from the perpet- 
ual spring climate of one of the numerous places on the terraces and 
plateaus of the Andes of Tropical America. But although we cannot 
regard this last mentioned fact as confirmed, yet it is sufficient to sug- 
gest to us that the few elevated inhahited spots of Europe should be 
more recognized and sought after as residences for consumptives. 
Such places where a depression of the mercury column amounts to 
two inches, which consequently are over 1,800 feet high, may lead 
us to expect.an appreciable impression on the respiration, particu- 
larly as experience is not wanting to confirm it, and the above facts 
drawn from distant regions, are, as it were, experiments on a large 
scale, to ratify it. A rational and easily applied inference is the con- 
tinued frequent use of deep inspirations in any predisposition to pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 


Vaccination. 


The January number of The Glasgow Medical Journal contains 
an analysis of sundry papers on vaccination, (laid before the Board 
of Health and both Houses of Parliament, by command of her Ma- 
jesty,) from which the following extracts are taken.—V. O. Med. 
and Surg. Jour. 

Fully cognizant of the value of vaccination, and the difficulties 
which stand in the way of its general adoption by all classes of a 
community, when it is left to their own free-will and discretion, 
several of the European states very soon made it obligatary and 
compulsory. Since 1809, viccination has been general in the grand 
duchy of Baden. In 1810, Denmark promulgated a law enforcin 
it. In 1811, Wurtemberg, Sweden, and Norway, followed in the 
same track, compelling every child to be vaccinated before the age 
of two years. Prussia and Bavaria, and several other states, have 
also experienced the benefit of such legislation, and proved, by the 
very low mortality from small-pox in these countries, the wisdom 
and policy of so benevolent a measure. In our free and glorious 
country, up till 1853, every man could do what was right in his 
own eyes. ‘To compel one to vaccinate his own children was an in- 
fringement on the boasted liberty of the subject; and even then, 
when vaccination became obligatory, care was taken that there 
should be no one to enforce the law, and the fine and penalty for its 
infraction became an empty threat. Accordingly, we find it stated 
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in the memorial presented in 1855 to the Board of Health, by the 
Epidemiological Society of London— 


**Among them, (diseases preventible by public measures) it will 
be found that small-pox is still one of the most fatal; destroying on 
an average in London alone, nearly 1000 persons every year; and 
in England and Wales, little short of 8000; whilst in particular 

ears of epidemic aggravation, the mortality is still more formida- 

ie. And again: While out of 1000 deaths from all causes, there 
are in England and Wales, 21 from small-pox, and in some parts of 
Ireland upwards of 50; in Bohemia, Sweden, and some of the 
Italian states, there are not more than two.” 


Further, from Dr. Seaton’s notes on the present small-pox mor- 
tality of Scotland in 1856, we learn that, the deaths from that dis- 
ease in eight principal towns, constituted 2:8 per cent. of the total 
mortality, which is double the average of London for the last ten 
years ; or of England and Wales for the last seven. In these towns 
the proportion in each was very different. In Glasgow, the per 
centage of deaths from all causes was 1°25 ; in Leith, 3:2; in Edin- 
burgh, 3°21 ; in Aberdeen, 3°91; in Paisley, 4°64; while in Dundee 
it was no less than 9°33. The cause of this high mortality is the 
neglect of vaccination. 

Before the introduction of vaccination, natural small-pox exter- 
minated whole races of men, as in Brazil in 1563. An interesting 
account is given in the communication from Denmark, of the va- 
rious epidemics in Iceland, where the last, which occurred in 1797, 
and was introduced in some wearing apparel ee to one who 
had died of that disease on the passage from Denmark, carried off 
18,000 out of a population of 50,000. In very recent times, the 
North American Indians have suffered severely from its ravages ; 
villages heing swept away, and none left to bury the dead ; whole 

tribes being almost exterminated. Not less than 60,000 Indians 
are computed to have been carried off by the epidemic which broke 
out among them in 1837. 

In London, when not at its worst, its mortality averaged a four- 
teenth of the annual total of deaths. * ad $ 

Important statistics concerning the protective powers of vaccina- 


tion have been obtained from foreign governments by the Epidemio- 
logical Society of London : 


Compare. for. instance, in the case of Sweden, the twenty-eight 
years before vaccination, with the forty years soon afterwards. Dur- 
ing the earlier period, there used to die of small-pox, out of each 
million of the Swedish population, 2,050 victims annually ; during 
the later period, out of each million of population, the small-pox 
deaths have annually averaged 158. 

Or compare two periods in Westphalia. During the years 1776- 
80, the small-pox death-rate was 2,643; during the thirty-five 
years, 1816-50, it was only 114. 


Or taking together the three lines which belong to Bohemia, Mo- 
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ravia and Austrian Silesia, you find that when formerly (1776-1806) 
there died 4,000, there now die 200. 

Or taking two metropolitan cities. You find that in Copenhagen, 
for the half century (1751-1800), the small-pox death-rate was 
3,128 ; but for the next half century only 287 ; and still later, in 
Berlin, where, for twenty-four years preceding the general use of 
vaccination, the small-pox death-rate had been 3,422 for forty years, 
subsequently it has been only 176. 

In other words, the fatality of small-pox in Copenhagen is but an 
eleventh of what it was; in Sweden, a little over a thirteenth ; in 
Berlin and large parts of Austria, but a twentieth ; in Westphalia, 
but a twenty-fifth. 

From such information as exists, it seems probable that the small- 
pox death-rate of London within the bills of mortality, during the 
eighteenth century, ranged from 3,000 to 5,000. During the ten 
years (1846-55), it was under 340. 

According to Mr. Marson, the fatality of small-pox, when it at- 
tacks the unvaccinated, is 360 per thousand ; that its fatality to such 
vaccinated persons as it infects, is, taking them indiscriminately, 70 
per thousand ; but distinguishing vaccinated persons into two classes 
—those (1) who have been vaccinated in the best known manner, 
and those (2) who have been badly vaccinated—the fatality of small- 
pox, if it infects the former, will be 5 per thousand ; if it infects 
the latter, 150 per thousand ; that the risk of the one will be thirty 
times the risk of the other. 


Post- Vaccinal Small-Pox.—Two causes have been assigned as the 
reason of this re-susceptibility ; either (1) that the protection afford- 
ed us wears out and loses its influence in the course of time, or (2) 
that the vaccine matter has degenerated in the course of transmis- 
sion from man to man. To obviate this first cause, re-vaccination 
was proposed as a preventive of this re-susceptibility to small-pox. 
The first and earliest experiments on the large scale were performed in 
the army of Wirtemberg. From 1831}4-5}, 14,384, chiefly between 
20 and 30 years of age, were re-vaccinated ; and of these 340°2 
per 1,000 were perfectly susceptible ; the same kind of vesicle was 

roduced which would have appeared had the operation been per- 
ormed for the first time. Of 7,845 who had presented normal cic- 
atrices of vaccination, the operation was successful in 310.4 per 
thousand ; ‘‘ modified” in 280.5 per thousand, and “failed’’ in 409.2 
per thousand ; of 3,545 with defective cicatrices, re-vaccination was 
perfect in 280.7 per thousand, modified in 259, and failed in 460.4 ; 
of 2,503 with no cicatrices, it was successful in 337.3 per thousand, 
modified in 191.1, and failed in 471.6; of 266 who had marks of 
small-pox, it was perfect in 319.5 per thousand, modified in 248.1, 
and failed in 432.3. 
The National Vaccine Board, in their report for 1854, state that : 


“The vaccine lymph does not lose any of its prophylactic power 
by a continued transit through successive subjects, and that it is a 
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fallacy to predicate the es of resorting to the original source 
of the cow for a renewed supply.” 


The contrary opinion is maintained by several eminent men, as 
well in Europe as in Britain, that the vaccine lymph does inevitably 
become deteriorated ; while others believe that this is only a contin- 

ent danger. ‘ 

In 1818, M. Brisset alleged that there was a marked difference in 
the character of the vaccine vesicle ; and in 1824 Dr. Meyer, of 
Kreutzburg, stated that out of 4,000 cases, the older scars of vac- 
cination were better marked than recent ones, and that those pro- 
duced by regenerated lymph exhibited the marks of the older nor- 
mal type. From the experiments instituted by M. gy Prof. 
Hering, Mr. Estlin, M. Fiard, and Dr. Steinbrenner, Mr. Simon 
thinks it ‘ proved beyond the poeeiy of a reasonable doubt, that 
certain original properties of the vaccine see ta have very gen- 
erally declined after its long re ‘a descent from the cow ;” and 
‘that the infective power of the newly humanized lymph is greater, 
and produces a more certain change ;’’ and that ‘‘ lymph of short 
descent has been more successful in disinfecting the body of that in- 
gredient which constitutes its susceptibility to small-pox.’’ This 
successive deterioration in vaccine lymph is well brought out by the 
reports of re-vaccination in the Prussian army. These extend back 
twenty-four years; and as from 40,000 to 45,000 operations are 
performed annually, they present a total of nearly a million experi- 
ments : 


“When, in 1833, this system of re-vaccination commenced, the 
proportion of successful results (including cases in which the suc- 
cess came only with a second attempt), was 33 in every 100 vaccin- 
ations. Now the annual per centages of successful results for the 
whole time during which re-vaccination has been practised in the 
Prussian army beginning with that number, run thus :—33, 39, 42, 
46, 49, 50, 51, 54, 57, 58, 57, 57, 58, 60, 64, 64, 64, 61, 64, 69, 
69, 69, 69, 70. Zhe last proportion of success exceeds the double of 
that with which the series commenced. Thirty-three per cent. expresses 
the proportion in which persons vaccinated, say twenty years pre- 
viousty, had, in 1833, to a certain extent lost the influence of their 
infantine vaccination : it measures the impermanence of certain im- 
pressions produced by the vaccinations of 1813, And that imper- 
manence (such as it was) in the effects of vaccination, has increased 
almost without exception, year by year, during this quarter of a 
century ; so that the vaccinations of 1836-—tested by eventual re- 
susceptibility to cow-pox—were not half so stable as the vaccinations 
of 1813.” 


Wheat evils have been shown to attend its practice and to counterbal- 
ance its alleged advantages ? 

M. Carnot’s notion was, that vaccination had given us typhoid 
fever and: scrofula, in substitution for small-pox. But vaccination 
has no more to do with these diseases than with any other casualty 
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which may befall human life. * * * Vaccine lymph, taken 
from patients with small-pox, conveys only the vaccine infection, 
pure and isolated. In like manner, it has been shown that scrofula 
and cutaneous eruptions are incommunicable. The experiments of 
Professor Sigmund and Dr. Friedinger have proved that “ syphilis, 
in its inoccuble form, prevents within the sphere of its infection, the 
simultaneous formation of a vaccine vesicle ;’’ in other words, the 
discharge of chancre, mixed with vaccine lymph, produces only 
syphilitic infection. . 

‘o elucidate this subject more fully, a circular letter was ad- 
dressed to members of the medical profession, the departments of 
the public service, and to foreign governments. Replies to four 
questions, vitally affecting our future legislation on this subject, 
were requested. Five hundred and thirty-nine members of the pro- 
fession, men of high repute and standing in this country, and on the 
Continent, responded to the invitation. From Austria we have the 
opinion—1. Of the Imperial Society of Surgeons at Vienna; 2. The 

aculty of Medicine at Prague ; 3. The Imperial General Hospital 
of Vienna ; 4. The Imperial Lying-in and Foundling Hospital. Ba- 
den, Bavaria, Denmark, and the Duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg, 
have favored us with their experience. Equally satisfactory an- 
swers have been forwarded from the governments of France, Portu- 
gal, Prussia, Sweden, Norway, and Wirtemberg. The valuable 
mass of information contained in these replies is published at length 
in Appendix J and K. We will examine them seriatim. 

1. The first question was—‘ Have you any doubt that successful 
vaccination confers on persons subject to its influence a very large 
exemption from attacks of small-pox, and almost absolute security 
against death by that disease ?”” Throughout the whole series of 
539 respondents, there are but two whose opinion is negative. No. 
508 ‘‘distrusts vaccination, and would gladly inoculate his own 
children with small-pox.” No, 219 ‘‘ regards both proceedings with 
equal disfavor, and considers them alike to be at best but harmless, 
trifling. All the governments’who enforce vaccination by legislation, 
of course, answer affirmatively. 

2, ‘Have you any reason to believe or suspect that vaccinated 
persons, in being rendered less susceptible of small-pox, become 
more susceptible of any other infective disease, or of phthisis ; or 
that their health is in any other way disadvantageously affected ?"” 
All the replying governments who have made vaccination compul- 
sory have discovered no drawbacks to its advantage ; while of the 
539 respondents, not one has seen anything to excite such suspicion. 

3. ‘Have you any reason to believe or suspect that lymph from 
a true Jennerian vesicle has ever been a vehicle of syphilitic, scro- 
fulous, or other constitutional infection, to the vaccinated person ; 
or that unintentional inocculation with some other disease, instead of 
the proposed vaccination, has occurred in the hands of a duly edu- 
cated medical practitioner ?”” In reply to the third question, by far 
the large majority, all men of talent, skill and experience in their 
profession, never had any reason to believe or suspect that lymph 
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from a true Jennerian vesicle, ever produced, or conveyed to an- 
other person, syphilitic, scrofulous, or other infection. With regard 
to the exception, only two have‘reason to believe, or think it proba- 
ble, that lymph taken from a party with hereditary disease, conveys 
that disease with it. Two have seen several instances of the trans- 
ference of the syphilic taint, the lymph being taken from a supposed 
true vesicle in a tainted infant ; while other two have seen cases of 
syphilitic disease following vaccination. (This last, however, is no 
reply to the question.) Another has suspicion of having seen a 
case. Three others are convinced, believe, and have no doubt of 
such conveyanee being possible ; while Professor Alison has known 
such affections to have been apparently communicated by attempted 
vaccination, or by any other incision of the skin; but such cases 
are not to be regarded as instances of vaccination. Mr. Acton un- 
hesitatingly affirms, that he never witnessed a single case of syphi- 
litic infection, communicated in this manner, and points out the fal- 
lacies that might lead to such a supposition. Dr. Hebra, head of the 
small-pox division of the General Hospital, Vienna, and Professor 
on Diseases of the Skin, considers it proved, that by the experiments 
of Heim, Ricord, Taupin, Friedinger, etc., that both poisons are not 
simultaneously transmissible ; while Mr. Paget can find no support 
for the suspicion, that the lymph of a well-formed vaccine vesicle 
can convey any other disease. With these opinions, that of the Im- 
perial Society of Surgeons of Vienna coincides, experiment having 
proved that vaccine lymph taken from syphilitic subjects, and used 
upon healthy persons, and vice versa, did not convey syphilis with 
the cow- pox. 

With regard to the occurrence of cutaneous eruptions, out of 15 
who have seen or known of such eruptions—vesicular, pustular, or 
erysipelatous—following vaccination, three have seen lymph from 
unhealthy subjects produce it ; one has seen them occur in weakly 
children ; two have seen them produced by healthy lymph, while 
the same lymph did not do so in other children. Hence one con- 
siders the constitution probably predisposed in such, while another 
considers such eruptions as sequelze of no consequence; and several 
see no connection between them and vaccination. 


4. “Do you (assuming due provisons to exist for a skillful per- 
formance of the operation) recommend that, except for special rea- 
sons in individual cases, vaccination should universally be performed 
at early periods of life ?”’ 

The importance of early vaccination is well shown by the tables 
published under the authority of the Registrar-General. ‘ Twenty- 
five per cent. of the whole mortality of small-pox in England and 
Wales happens in infants less than one year old ; and as much as 
eleven per cent. within the age of four months. Within the fifth 
year the proportion reaches the enormous amount of from seventy- 
five to eighty per cent.” 

Mr. Marson’s tables show that the mortality ‘‘ under five years is 
fifty per cent. ; still greater, however, under two years ; after twenty 
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years it rises suddenly, and increases gradually ; at thirty it exceeds 
the mortality of infancy ; and after sixty hardly any escape.’’ 

Hence all the replying governments and all the respondents, with 
the exception of the ‘ par nobile fratrum” (mentioned under ques- 
tion 1), recommend early vaccination unanimously. 


Influence of Manufactories of Chemicals on Vegetation and Pub- 
lic Hygeine. From the Journal de Chemie. 


A commission was appointed by the Belgian government, August 
30, 1854, to investigate the effects of certain manufactories of chemi- 
cals on the operatives employed, as well as on the vegetation in the 
neighborhood. This commission was divided into two sub-commit- 
tees, in order to hasten, as much as possible, the solution of the nu- 
merous questions that were ievelven: One of these, composed of 
two chemists, was specially charged with the duty of visiting the 
shops, the minute examination of the apparatus employed, and 
the study of means suitable for lessening the effect of acid emana- 
tions ; the other, formed of botanists and agriculturists, directed its 
attention to the condition of vegetation in fields and forests adjoin- 
ing manufactories. These sub-committees have furnished a report 
which is of general interest. 

The committee of chemists, in order to make an exact account of 
the influence of each process, made analyses of the defferent pro- 
ducts, at various stages in the process of manufacture, and often 
analyzed the materials firstemployed. A thorough study was made 
of the nature and quantity of gases escaping from the chimneys of 
the manufactories, which have been considered as most potent 
causes of unhealthiness of the neighborhoods. Their work was con- 
fined exclusively to establishments in which sulphuric acid, nitric 
acid, sulphate of soda, chlorhydric acid, soda, chloride of lime, and 
copperas, J of iron,) were made. Such of their results as 
possess especial interest, have been selected for our pages. 

Manufactories of Sulphuric Acid.—The manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, despite the perfections which science has endeavored to intro- 
duce, can rightly be placed among those of an unhealthy character. 
The inconveniences which arise from its manufacture depend princi- 
pally on the difficulty of completely condensing the gases, which, by 
their reaction in the leaden chambers, give rise to the sulphuric 
acid. Among these gases are two which, in consequence of the 
manner the process is carried on, can escape from the chambers— 
pets ie acid and hyponitric acid—both errespirable, and espe- 
cially injurious to vegetation. It was interesting, then, to examine 
what was the influence exercised by these gases in the manufac- 
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tories where they were produced. It was first necessay to deter- 
mine their real presence and proportion in the emanation from the 
manufactories. The commission made this determination from two 
different methods—from data furnished them by the workmen em- 

loyed in the manufactories, and by direct analysis. It will be un- 
derstood that, if we sum up on the one hand the quantity of sul- 
phuric acid annually made in a manufactory, and on the other 
hand the quantity of sulphur burned in the same establishment, 
we can, by subtracting from the latter the amount which exists in 
the sulphuric acid, obtain the quantity of sulphur burned which has 
not been condensed as sulphuric acid, and which would be commu- 
nicated to the atmosphere as sulphurous acid. There is, however, 
(and this circumstance has not been overlooked by the commission) 
a source of error in this method of calculation, which rests upon 
the fact that a portion of sulphur, very smal] generally, may escape 
as sulphuric acid. The commission, therefore, considered it neces- 
sary to analyze the gases directly at their escape from the chambers, 
and thus found the results obtained in this way slightly different 
from the first results, 

But here a difficulty occurred, the extent of which chemists will 
appreciate. The commission was only able, at these places—that 
is, the opening of the chimneys—to make qualitative examinations 
for the determination of the true nature of these gases; their quan- 
tity had to be determined in the laboratory in specimens transported 
thither in flasks. Thus they determined readily the presence of 
nitrous compounds at the opening of the chimney, which they 
could never detect in the gaseous mixture analyzed in the labo- 
ratory, in consequence, doubtless, of the formation of a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid. This circumstance detracts somewhat 
from the interest of the results of the commission, in that it only 
furnished the absolute per centage approximately of the sulphurous 
acid The result of the examination of the gases escaping from the 
chimney was the determination of an average per centage daily, of 
Sulphurous Acid 0.955, Oxygen 14,961, and Nitrogen 84.08. For 
an average manufacture of 1,381,609 kilogrammes of sulphuric 
acid produced, there was a daily loss of 225 cubic metres of sul- 
phurous acid gas. 

Manufacture of Soda —The inconveniences arising from the man- 
ufacture of this article, are greater than in the case of sulphuric 
acid, since the difficulty is greater of condensing the gases at their 
exit from the chimney. The smoke from the latter usually contains 
the products of the combustion of pit-coal, a notable quantity of 
sulphuric acid, and a much larger quantity of chlorhydric acid. In 
four manufactories there was an average daily loss of 613 cubic 
metres of chlorhydric acid. The amount varies with the method 
of condensation employed by the manufacturer. The commission 
state that high chimneys ensure the removal of noxious emanations, 
which, although diluted with large quantities of air, still descend 
to the ground, and in wet weather this takes place very rapidly, so 
that such chimneys only ensure a greater radius for the deleterious 
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emanations. They advise that the government should not suffer 
high chimneys to be erected, unless they were supplied with appa- 
ratus for condensation. 

The second part of the report of the commission consists of an 
examination of the alterations in vegetation produced by these emana- 
tions. In a general way, attention was paid to their action, accord- 
ing to the direction of the winds, the humidity of the atmosphere, 
rains, the topographic configuration of the soil with its reliefs; and 
they concluded, as would have been easily predicted, that, other 
things being equal, the effects were more sensible, in the most usual 
direction of the wind, under the influence of foggy weather, or rain, 
and when the smoke, either from the disposition of the surface or 
the direction of the wind, was brought into close contact with the 
surface. And wherever the effect produced by the smoke was 
manifest, it was possible to demonstrate by re-agents the presence 
of the chemical agents to which it was due. These were ordinarily 
chlorhydric or sulphuric acids. On the other hand, it was not pos- 
sible to detect the presence of these acids on vegetation of the same 
species, when zo signs of alteration were noticed. 

But dare we conclude from these observations that no effect, in 
fact, is produced, except where it is possible to determine the pres- 
ence of a chimical agent? The commission have not gone as far as 
to insist on that. They have, however, given us the relative sensibil- 
ity to the influence of these acids, of a number of plants. This num- 
ber comprises thirty-four trees and shrubs. The most sensitive of 
all was the hornbean, (Carpinus Betulus,) and the least so, the 
raspberry, the spireas, and the alder. 

The conclusions of the commission are summed up as follows: 

Ist. Acid emanations, which escape from the manufactories of 
chemicals, are capable of injuring the growth of certain plants; 
2d. Nevertheless, the effects are produced in such an unequal way 
upon different kinds of ligneous and herbaceous plants, as that cer- 
tain species appear to resist the harmful influence of the acid gases 
very well, while others are injured by the same, but to various ex- 
tents; 3d. Among the last some cease to show any sign of. altera- 
tion, even at a slight distance from the manufactories, whilst the 
alteration of others is effected at great distances, but always within 
certain limits; 4th. The radius of the injurious influence of such 
acid gases depends on several circumstances essentially different, 
but which cannot be absolutely determined ; although in each given 
case, they can be determined practically by observing at what dis- 
tance vegetables which are readily injured by the emanation, cease 
to present such special alterations as could be ascribed to their 
action; 5th. The radius of injurious influence, determined in this 
way, differs very much, not only in different establishments, but 
even in different directions from the same; and it was always 
greater in the direction of the dominant winds, whilst in the direc- 
tions of winds less frequent it was always small and inconsider- 
able; 6th. In the direction of the dominent winds, the influence did 
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not extend beyond 2,00 metres as a maximum, nor below 600 me- 
tres as a minimum, 

Influence of such Manufactories on Population —From the data 
collected by the government for 5 years, with reference to births 
and deaths, it appears that the means were favorable to the increase 
of population, as well in the districts where the manufactories were 
established, as in those adjoining. Thus, from 1839 to 1843, the 
ratio of deaths was one in 66, and from 1844 to 1848, 1 in 58. It 
is remarkable that no case of cholera had appeared in these manu- 
facturing districts, and that, with the exception of Floreffe, all were 
exempted from the typhoid epidemics which have prevailed in the 
province since 1843. During the epidemic of Floreffe, which raged 
in the hamlet of Buzet, where there were 75 sick, only one of the 
laborers who worked in a chemical manufactory was attacked by the 
disease, and he had taken a long journey two days before. 

A report of Dr. Cambrelin, president of the Medical Commission 
of the Province of Namur, states that the emanations from the 
chemical manufactories of the valley of the Sambre, do not give 
rise to any peculiar affection, and that the diseases of the chest are 
not now as frequent as formerly in the districts where the manufac- 
tories exist. The general health of the neighboring population re- 
mains the same as in the past—even that of the laborers occupied 
in the manufactories ; and if they are ever attacked at the begin- 
ning of their apprenticeship with laryngitis, bronchitis, or difficulty in 
respiration, custom soon causes these indispositions to disappear, 
without any recurrence. The same observations are made as to the 
horses employed in the establishments. 

Thus, contrary to expectation, the ratio of mortality is diminished 
in the midst of these manufactories of chemicals ; but should this 
diminution be attributed to the direct influence which these manu- 
factories have on the health of the workmen and the population? 
No one would dare to assert this. These manufactories have con- 
tributed, in one sense, to this happy result, by extending comfort 
around them, and offering regular imployment, with suitable wages, 
to a portion of the population. In any point of view, and what- 
ever part we may wish to ascribe to them in the way of direct in- 
fluence, none of the facts will authorize us to conclude that these 
manufactories have exercised an injurious influence on health, and 
that they are not a cause of prosperity for the countries in which 
they have been established.—. u. s.— Amer. Med. Monthly. 


The Influence of Light on Animals. Translated from a paper 
by Mons. T. Beclard. 


During the last four years we have been performing in the labora- 
tory of the Faculty of Medicine, a series of experiments relating to 
the influence of ordinary white light, and of the different colored 
rays of the spectrum on the principal functions of nutrition. The 
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object of this article is to present, by anticipation and in a concise 
form some of the most important results of these experiments. 

I. The nutrition and developement of animals not possessed of 
lungs or bronchia, who respire through the skin, appear to suffer 
very remarkable modifications under the influence of different col- 
ored rays of the spectrum. The eggs of the musca carnaria, taken 
in the same group and placed at the same time under bell-glasses of 
different colors, give forth maggots ; but if, at the end of four or 
five days, the maggots under the bell-glasses, be compared, their 
developement will be found to differ very much. Those more fully 
developed will be found under the violet or blue, and those least 
developed, under the green. The different colored rays can be 
grouped, as regards their action on the development of maggots, 
thus: violet, blue, red, yellow, white, green. Between the devel- 
opment of those under the violet, and those under the green ray, 
there was a difference of one-third in general size and length. 

II. This first result induced us to examine the function which 
explains best, if I may so say, the quantity of organic metamor- 
phoses—I mean the respiration, whose products can be received and 
estimated. 

A long series of experiments upon birds, has shown us that the 
quantity of carbonic acid producedin a given time, through respi- 
ration, is not sensibly modified by the different colored bell-glasses 
under which they had been placed. The same was the result with 
the lower mammalia, as mice. We must, however, remark that the 
skin in birds and mammalia, is covered with feathers and hairs, and 
that the light does not strike its surface. But we know, from the 
researches of Regnault and Reizet, that the change of gases (en- 
dosmose, &c.,) which takes place at the surface of these animals, 
is very slight. 

III, When we examine the influence of the different colored 
rays of the spectrum on frogs, who have a naked skin, and whose 
cutaneous respiration is energetic, (it equals, and often surpasses, 
the pulmonary respiration,) we can obtain remarkable facts. Our 
experiments here were only made with the green and the red ray. 
In the green ray the same weight of frogs produced, in the same 
time, a larger quantity of carbonic acid than in the red ray. The 
difference may be more than a half, generally a third, or a quarter 
more. 

IV. The skin of the animal (very likely the color of the skin) 
appeared to have a determining influence on the preceding results. 
For example, if a certain number of frogs were placed under a 
green glass, and a like number of the same weight were placed un- 
der a red glass, and the quantity of carbonic acid produced, weighed 
at the end of 24 or 48 hours, the excess was in favor of the frogs 
placed under the green glass, as we have just mentioned. Immedi- 
ately take the skins off the frogs, and replace them in the same condi- 
tions, the experiment will change ; the quantity of acid produced by 
the skinned frogs, will be larger in the red ray than in the-green. 
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V. The influence of the colored rays of the spectrum upon the 
proportion of carbonic acid exhaled, in a given time, by a living 
animal, continues for some time with the dead animal, (muscular 
respiration,) and ceases as soon as putrefaction begins—that is to 
say, after the disappearance of cadaveric rigidity. Butchers’ meat, 
taken on the day following the death of the animal, or the next 
day, (then the cadaveric rigidity has ceased,) furnishes always, for 
an equal number of pounds, the same quantity of carbonic acid 
when its fragments are placed under the different colored rays. 

VI. A small number of experiments tried on the cutaneous ex- 
halation of aqueous vapor, show that in the dark, (at the same tem- 

erature, ) frogs lose through evaporation, an amount of water one- 
half or one-third less than when exposed to ordinary white light. 
In the violet ray, the quantity of water lost by the animal in a 
given time, is precisely the same as in white light.—1. u. s.— Amer. 
Med. Monthly. 


On Matters of Novelty or General Interest, as at present exhibited 
in the Practice of the Hospitals of Paris. By Gro. SucKLEY, 
M.D., late Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Army. 


The Parisian journals of medicine, like those of all other coun- 
tries, are constantly filled with new projects and methods of treating 
disease, which, maps backed up by successful statistics, real or 
apparent, and the publication of isolated cases, merely live their 
day, and are shortly after forgotten. 

I do not, therefore, purpose to take up all the novelties in medical 

treatment which have been advocated during the past winter, but 
merely to glance at a few of the leading matters that have lately 
caused more or less sensation in the medical world of Paris. With- 
out classifying directly, into two groups, the double subject con- 
tained in the title of this article, I shall treat of the “‘ matters of 
general interest’”” whenever their introduction is naturally induced 
by their connection with the novelties. 
' Foremost among the new things of the day, is the revival of Laennec’s 
antimonial treatment of chorea. The novelty of the renewal consists 
in the exaggeration of the plan, and the heroic doses administered. 
To Mons. Gillette, of the Hépital des Enfans Malades, is due the 
credit of the renewal of the antimonial treatment, which is now pur- 
sued as follows, for children say eight years of age : 

The first day 20 centigrammes* of antim. tart. is given; on the 
second, 25; on the third day, 30. These quantities are dissolved 
in about three ounces of gum-water, and commence to be given to 
the patient, fasting, at an early hour of the morning, at the rate of 
a tablespoonful an hour, until it is all taken. During the adminis- 





* 100 centigrammes make a gramme, which is a fraction over 15 grains. 
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tration of the doses no solid food is allowed, but the patient may 
take a little clear broth; the patient is also kept on his back while 
taking the medicine, but in the afternoons is allowed to get up and 
eat the usual hospital diet. If this course has not’been sufficient, 
you will wait for the space of four days before recommencing the 
treatment, giving them 40 centigrammes (about 7 grains) of the 
remedy, in the same way, on the first day, and increasing the dose 
5 centigrammes (nearly 1 grain), for each of the two succeeding 
days, observing the same regulations as before. If this does not 
cure, again wait four or five days, and then commence with 55 cen- 
tigrammes, augmenting the quantity daily, as before, and following 
the same rules. If the drug operates too much on the intestines, 
add a little laudanum to the solution. If these trials do not effect a 
cure, or cause radical amelioration, the treatment by tartar emetic 
should be abandoned. (Norz.—The foregoing statement of the 
doses, etc., I have got from Dr. Miller, who has carefully watched 
the practice of the Hépital des Enfans Malades. Dr. M. says that 
the children with this disease generally tolerate these large doses 
very well. , 

Blache, at the Hépital des Enfans Malades, until recently, relied 
upon the shampooing process in treating children for chorea. When 
employing this latter method the average time of cure was twenty- 
five days. Blache now has, to a certain extent, abandoned the 
shampooing treatment for the antimonial ; but not entirely, as a very 
obstinate case has lately resisted the complete exhibition of the an- 
timonial treatment, in which he has been obliged to return to the 
shampooing process. This is nothing more than an addition to the 
mountain of proof that we cannot obtain specifics in medicine. 

Becquerel does not seem to think much of the foregoing plan, as 
shortly after it had been publicly proposed, I saw a case of severe 
acute chorea in his wards, which he treated in the common sense 
way by following the indications. The case was that of a young 
girl who, through cold, had a sudden suppression of the menses. 
Chorea manifested itself immediately, in a most aggravated form. In 
addition to the shower-bath and cold douche, which are his “ sheet 
anchors” in this complaint, in the view of the obvious cause of the 
malady, a vicarious flow was induced by leeches, a large number of 
which were applied. I saw the patient a few days after, when she 
was rapidly recovering. 

Trousseau’s favorite method of treating chorea is by the admin- 
istration of the sulphate of strychnine, in the following manner : 


k& Sulph. strychniz, centigrammes 5. t Cap. coch. mag. ter. 


Syrup. simpl., grammes 100. Misce. in die. 


Dr. Nathaniel Miller, of Providence, Rhode Island, now in Paris, 
informs me that he has seen a case of aggravated chorea, which 
had completely resisted T'rousseau’s treatment—carried on until the 
peculiar poisonous effects of strychnine had become dangerously 
manifested, rapidly cured by the antimonial treatment. 

Mons. Briquet has lately advocated the electric treatment for lead 
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cholic. He has demonstrated, very conclusively, that the seat of the 
disease is in the muscular parietes of the abdomen, and not in the intes- 
tine. By this treatment the pain ceases after every application of 
the agent, leaving the patient comfortable for an hour or longer. In 
the meanwhile, the ordinary treatment, for the elimination of the 
lead, can be employed. During the application of the electricity, 
the pains are greatly increaged, but soon subside. Becquerel does 
not adopt the plan, but reliés on the usual treatment by sulphuric 
acid and evacuants. 

In Becquerel’s service there have not been lately any cases of ex- 
traordinary interest, with perhaps the exceptional instance of a pa- 
tient having a patch of ‘bronze skin” upon the forehead. Upon 
examination after death (from another complaint) the supra-renal 
capsule of the right side was found enlarged and carcinomatous, 
thus, to a certain extent, verifying a theory on the subject. 

In testing urine for albumen, Becquerel prefers the pyro-phospho- 
ric acid when a delicate test is required, this agent showing the 
presence of albumen, even when in as low proportion as one in ten 
thousand parts of urine. The pyro-phosphoric acid should be used 
within two hours after it is made, as, later than that, it takes up two 
other equivalents of water, and becomes ordinary phosphoric acid. 

A writer in the Gazette des Hépitaux of December 15, 1857, giv- 
ing the results of the so-called “ purgative treatment” in the typhoid 
fever of children, as shown by the practice of M. Beau, makes use of 
the following strong language in opening his subject : “« The purga- 
tive method, indubitably the best for the adult,’ (!) ‘‘ should it be. 
used in typhoid fever of infants (children)?’’ If the purgative 
method* és ‘‘ indubitably the best for the adult”’ suffering from this 
disease (a theory which I think very few American physicians will 
admit), it is not relied upon by Becquerel, who prescribes but little 
for this disorder except good nursing ; although, in rare cases, where 
there are severe local complications, he occasionally bleeds a little. 
lg at the Charité, treats nearly all cases of this disease by 

eeding. 

The ye of mercury, in the Parisian hospitals, is almost 
entirely confined to its use as a cathartic, in which case very small 
doses of calomel are given, mixed usually in powdered white sugar. 
Except in the treatment of specific venereal diseases, the adminis- 
tration of mercury, to obtain its specific alterative effect, is almost 
entirely confined, in the hospitals of Paris, to the treatment of puer- 
peral peritonis and congestion of the liver. 

A singular fact, noticed in the Parisian hospitals by a stranger, is 
that no means are attempted to isolate cases of the contagious erup- 
tive fevers; these being placed indiscriminately throughout the 
wards. From what I can take these disorders are rarely commu- 





* The “ purgative method” of Larroque is the one employed. It consists in 
the administration of an antimonia) emetic at first ; which is followed after- 
wards by salts, repeated continually for three or four weeks, in sufficient quan - 
tities to produce four or five evacuations daily ! ! 
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nicated to the other patients ; and as they are now considered very 
tractable, but little heed is given to them. 

Several points in the general treatment in these hospitals are well 
worth noticing. Foremost is the prevalence of the “‘let alone treat- 
ment,’”’ unless there is a strong indication to the contrary. This 
seems to be particularly the case with Becquerel. In his service, 
also, whenever a patient is bled, the blood is analyzed ; if more 
than the normal quantity of fibrine is found, the bleeding is repeat- 
ed, and again, anc again, if the superabundance of fibrine con- 
tinues. 

A short time ago, I witnessed Becquerel apply the actual cautery 
to several cases of ulcerations of the os uteri. The agency of the 
electrical cautery apparatus was employed ; and I noticed that he 
took pains to connect the wires, and heat the metal of the cautery, 
outside of the vagina. 

At first, when using the electrical cautery, he was in the habit of 
heating the iron near to, or directly upon the surface to which he 
was to apply it; but finding that even in the comparatively short 
time he had been thus using the agent, that two cases of metro- 
peritonitis had occurred, he deemed it best to employ the iron alrea- 
dy made hot before the introduction into tbe vagina, in the same 
manner precisely that the common actual cautery is used.* The 
same physician, in ordinary vaginal examinations, makes use of the 
tri-valve speculum by preference. _ ; 

In surgery I have seen but little new since writing my former ar- 
ticle. In that paper I mentioned Maisonneuve’s method of amputa- 
ting with the écraseur, and stated that the object sought by this mode 
is to lessen the danger of phlebitis and “purulent absorption.” 
Judging from the success following the removal of hemorrhoidal 
tumors, etc., by this instrument, and the comparative infrequency 
of phlebitis as a consequeuce, it was but fair to suppose that, in hos- 
pitals where all operations with the knife had been unsuccessful from 
that very cause, there must be something more than mere accident 
to occasion such a manifest difference where the écraseur is used. 
Thus far, Maisonneuve has amputated ten times in this manner, as 
follows :—2 arms, 2 forearms, 1 thigh, and 5legs. Of this number 
there have been two deaths; but on a severely exact post-mortem 
examination, no traces of purulent absorbtion or phlebitis could be 
detected. 

The case of amputation of the thigh formed one of the two fatal 
cases. It is a pity that, in view of the experiment instituted, there 
was not a larger proportion of amputations of the thigh, for com- 
parison and examination. 





*A single case of metro-peritonitis had also occurred in a vast number of in- 
stances in which the common cautery had been used. Whether this was the only 
case that has occurred in Beequerel’s wards, or the only case which bas occur- 
red —e my informant’s connection in Beequerel’s service, I do not now re- 
member. 
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Since the means used at first for breaking the bones have been 
improved and altered, and brought to their present perfection, the 
stumps following the operation are very good. 

The case of injection of iodine into the knee-joint, for the cure of 
chronic synovitis, reported by me heretofore, was considered cured 
twenty-eight days after the seni. Several similar operations 
have been performed in the different hospitals within the past two 
months; and I have heard of one case in which both knees were 
injected. 

Chassaignac has recently amputated the neck of the os uteri with 
the écraseur. I witnessed two of these operations, which were 
readily performed, and accompanied by very little hemorrhage, per- 
haps not more than two teaspoonsful each. The ultimate results of 
these cases I have not yet ascertained. 

In connection with the above subject, is the fact here stated, that 
not asibgle case of ‘‘Ceesarian section’’ has ever been performed in 
Paris, without sacrificing the mother. 

The treatment of fractures is so faulty in Paris, that to do the 
subject justice, it would require more space and time than can be at 
present spared. For some years past all attempts to apply the ex- 
tension treatment to a fractured thigh, have been abandoned, for the 
reason that all the methods known to the French surgeons were lia- 
ble, if extension be kept up, to be followed with sloughs of the an- 
kle, instep, etc. The plan of making extension by adhesive plaster 
bands, and the “straight apparatus,’’ until March, 1858, had not 
reached the ‘‘focus of medical knowledge,’’ although it has been in 
successful practice for over seven years in the United States. 

The treatment usually employed here for wnunited fractures, is by 
the seton. Occasionally, however, cures have been effected by ex- 
secting the ends of the fractured bones, and then dissecting up for 
a short distance, the periosteum from each fragment, and invagina- 
ting, as it were, the portions of the membrane towards each other. 

Maisonneuve has now under treatment a case of recent fracture of 
the patella, which he is treating by a method original with him. He 
applies bands of adhesive plaster above and below the patella, in 
the form of a double “figure 8,” encasing the whole limb after- 
wards in a stiff support of adhesive plaster, put on like ordinary 
“straps,” but wider than those we use for strapping ulcers. The ef- 
fect of this casing is much like that of the ordinary starched ban- 
dage, and, I think, scarcely more efficacious. The whole plan of the 
treatment strikes me as good, and I shall not be surprised if its re- 
sults are favorable, and at least one step beyond the usual modes 
hitherto in use. 

In Ricord’s hospital, Hépital du Midi, there are at present the 
usual number of afflicted. pone from the chief de clinique, M. 
Poisson, that since the last edition of Ricord’s letters, a point has 
arisen to notice, which somewhat staggers the previous theories of 
that eminent specialist, concerning the convertibility or non-converti- 
bility, of his two divisions of chancres; this is the fact, that chan- 
cres on the “‘face’’ (lips)? are almost always of the hard variety. 
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To settle this point, a vast number of experiments would have to be 
instituted, which are precluded by the cruelty of submitting the sub- 
jects to such a risk, as well as the great danger of legal processes 
afterwards. . 

Ricord’s treatment for indolent non-suppurating scrofulous buboes 
of the groin, is to touch the surface in points all over the enlarged 
~- with a red-hot iron—each point burnt being of about the size 
of a pea. 

This is the same manner in which Maisonneuve uses the actual 
cautery for treating chronic strumous inflammation of the knee. He 
then applies pressure by means of a narrow india-rubber “roller 
bandage” neatly applied. . 

The latter surgeon, a short time ago, reduced a very large scrotal 
hernia by applying a similar bandage of india rubber. 

At present it is quite the fashion with the surgeons here to ope- 
rate on fingers and toes which have had local anzsthesia — 
by the freezing mixture. This is not new in the United States ; 
but, perhaps, the hint thrown out by the Parisian experience, that 
the soft parts are very apt to suffer afterwards, if the cold is applied 
for a period exceeding three minutes may be of use to some. 

Some time ago, Nélaton reduced a dislocated shoulder by means 
of the ordinary pulleys, working on a sort of spring steel-yard, 
called, I think, a “dynamometer.” This, on its dial-face, gave the 
exact amount of force employed. .An ingenious instrument for sud- 
denly letting go the rope, thus saving it frém being cut, as in the or- 
dinary manner, was also used. The working of both instruments 
was quite satisfactory. 

Jobert de Lamballe, at the Hétel Dieu, has operated this winter 
on a case of the so-called “loose cartilage’ of the knee-joint. His 
operation was neat and successful toa degree. From areport of the 
case, as found in the @d¥ette des Hopitauz, and as furnished me by 
Dr. Webster Lindsly, of Washington City, D. C., who watched the 
case while under treatment, I am enabled to give the following con- 
densed summary of its leading features : 

Operation for the extraction of a movable foreign body in the cavity 
of the knee-joint by Jobert (de Lamballe) at the Hotel Dieu.—On the 
18th of November last, Jobert attempted to dissipate a ‘“‘movable 
cartilage,” which had previously been ascertained to be lying loose 
in the cavity of the knee-joint. His first operation was intended to 
effect the object by the “‘bruising’’ method. Owing to the hard- 
ness of the body, this operation was unsuccessful. 

Several days afterwards, when all the commotion produced by the 
attempt had disappeared, the operation for the complete removal of 
the foreign substance was commenced, by puncturing the integu- 
ments at a point about 14 inches above the outer side of the mova- 
ble body. A very thin, sharp tenotomy knife was introduced into 
the wound thus made, and the instrument conducted subcutaneously 
to a point opposite the foreign body. The operator, then, by dex- 
terously handling his knife, made a small concealed cavity, or re- 
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ceptacle, sufficiently large to allow the offending mass to be pushed 
into it. The cartilage being then pushed into this cell, the operation 
was stopped, and the wound closed by adhesive straps. Tue joint 
was kept in absolute quiet, and the usual antiphlogistic treatment 
adopted. Although, for some time thereafter, there was more or 
less of inflammation, pains, etc., in the joint, at the end of twenty- 
five days they had disappeared, and the patient was found ina com- 
pletely satisfactory condition. Jobert then performed the second 
part of his operation, which consisted simply in catting down upon 
the body, and removing it with forceps. The wound was then 
closed by two needle sutures. With ordinary care and treatment 
the patient rapidly recovered, notwithstanding a slight erysipelatous 
blush which showed itself on the third day. The foreign body was 
the size of an almond, ovoid in shape, and flattened on two of its 
sides. 

The principal interesting feature of this case, and which tended 
so directly to its happy result, was the length of time which was al- 
lowed to elapse between the sequestrian of the “‘movable body” and 
the period of its ultimate extraction. Jobert insists that the period 
of repose between the two steps of the operation, should be at least 
from twenty-five to thirty days. 

The ‘‘ Annales d’ hygiene publique et de médecine légale’’ of Jan- 
uary, 1858, contains a paper by Mons. Ambroise Tardieu, Physician 
to the Lariboisiére Hospital, on the medico-legal bearings of the 
crime of ‘‘pédérastie.’’ His work contains a record of the alarming 
and frightful extent of this crime in Paris, as developed by the ex- 
aminations of 205 individuals either actively or passively addicted to 
the vice, together with remarks upon its effects upon the health—its 
diagnostic signs, and its bearing as a contingent of other crimes. 

Dr. Tardieu is the chief medical examiner to the police, in cases 
where expert testimony is required concerning rapes, ete., and is 
also a man of sufficient standing in his profession to have been a 
pointed visiting physician to the most new and beautiful hospital in 
Paris. The disgusting details through which he had to wade in 
making this report, have been manfully met. Actuated hy devotion 
to science, and a sense of duty, he has written a paper singular in 
the extreme, upon a crime happily almost unknown in America. I 
have mentioned the existence of this report, for the benefit of those 
pursuing medico-legal studies, and in the words of the reviewer of 
the work, my excuse is—‘‘La science est comme le feu, elle purifie 
tout ce qu’elle touche.” 
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PART THIRD. 


* 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


—_—_— 


Medical and Physiological Commentaries. By MARTIN PAINE, 
M.D., A.M. In two volumes, 1840. New York: Collins, 
Keese & Co. 

We have just received a copy of this work, as we suppose, from 
the Author. It will be noticed that it bears date 1840, a circum- 
‘ stance that may be invoked to explain some of the Author’s views, 
doctrines, etc. 

Vol. 1st is divided into three parts— 

Ist. Vital Powers. 

2. Philosophy of the operation of loss of Blood. 

3d. The Humoral Pathology. 

Vol. 2 is divided into six parts: 

. Philosophy of Animal Heat. 

. Philosophy of Digestion. 

. Theories of Inflammation. 

. Philosophy of Venous Congestion. 

. Comparative Merits of the Hippocratic and Anatomical Schools. 

. On the Principal Writings of 4. Ch. A. Louis, M. D. 

There is an Appendix to the first volume on Scurvy and Diabetes ; 
on Endosmose and Exosmose ; on Fasting in relation to Humoral- 
ism ; on the Microscope; a Supplement to the Vital Powers; Sup- 
plement to the Humoral Pathology. 

In most works that make their appearance in these times, some- 
thing, more or less, may be noticed that shows an advance on former 
knowledge ; and that is also suggestive in regard to what may rea- 
sonably be expected from a cultivation of the special department 
that has engaged the attention of the Auther. An Author, indeed, 
may entirely fail in getting any thing new out of asubject that has 
engaged his attention for years, and upon which he has even imagin- 
ed himself sufficiently familiar to write a book; but still he may 
make suggestions that will lead others to more fortunate results. 
We wish we could assert even the latter with reference to the author 
before us. 

In the two volumes he has brought to the attention of the reader 
quite a variety of subjects—Medical and Physiological,—and it may 
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also be said that in them a great amount of information is em- 
braced—information, however, that is found in other books, in better 
company, according to our humble notions. 

The scope of the Author is very extensive. He not only details 
the ordinary material that go to make up books on Medicine and 
Physiology, but enters into the discussion of ‘‘ Vitality,” ‘« Philoso- 
phy of Animal Heat,’ ‘the Humoral Pathology,” ‘the Relative 
Merits of the Microscope in Medical inquiries,”’ etc. 

We have neither the time or the inclination to notice all that the 
Author has said on these topics. Nor do we know that the reader 
would be profited by a performance that would consider every idea 
of the two volumes in detail. We will glance merely, therefore, at 
what appears in the scope to be the mere salient points. 

“In our first essay,” says the Author, ‘‘we have endeavored to 
show that the great question relating to the Vital Powers is in no 
respect a speculative one; and since all our subjects revolve about it, 
we have made that article also of unusual extent.”’ 

There was a time, about 400 years before Christ, when there was 
a taste for the discussion of such abstractions as the “Vital Pow- 
ers.’ Such inquiries culminated with the Grecian Sophists, who 
brought forward as great an investment of intellect to their solution as 
has ever been done since. What was the result? Plato, who may be 
regarded as the embodiment of Grecian Philosophy, makes the 
world a huge animal, possessing “ vital powers,” which vital powers 
are ‘Intelligent and Beautiful.” The ‘ Archeus” of Van Helmont, 
and the ‘‘ Rational Soul’ of Stahl, figured at a much later date. 
What has any of these theories done for the solution of the question 
of Vitality—its essence, noumenon, etc.? The Author proposes the 
exposition of the vital power by the phenomena that attend the de- 
velopment of the incubated egg. The egg contains the elements 
found in the organism, but does the Author know how these are ar- 
ranged, in order to make bones, feathers, blood vessels, etc.; or the 
character of the forces employed inthe process? His ‘ exposition’’ 
contains no evidence that he does. It is verbiage, verbiage, ver- 
biage. If the Author understood himself, he would have found out 
that the difficulty of what he has undertaken is its impossibility. 
No one has ever cracked the shell of the question ; and the Author 
could not have given stronger evidence of his incapacity to write a 
book than his failure to know that the jaw bones of humanity were 
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never designed for such questions. Such efforts were once the pride 
and glory of the greatest intellects. Disquisitions and generalities 
on Life, Destiny, and the Universe, occupied the attention of phi- 
losophers in all ages of the world, as before suggested, with, how- 
ever, no other result than the mental exercise and discipline incident 
to investigation. The brightest intellects found, after centuries of 
research, that they were still occupied with the same questions. Pro- 
gress was not onward, but in acircle. Plausibility was not ap- 
proached, much less truth. The views of Menes, the first of the 
Pharaohs, or those of the Ptolemies, or of Thales, the first of the 
Grecian philosophers, were as near the truth on the subject as are 
those of Martin Paine, M.D. 

The unprofitable nature of such speculations has led to a crisis in 
investigation. For some time the human mind has been drifting 
away from the regions of Causes, Essences, Noumenons, etc., from 
a consciousness ofits incapacity to deal in such ware—or, in other 
words, to realize any thing from such investments; and it is being 
now slowly impressed with the idea that it had undertaken too much 
—and that in a strata a little lower, the results would be better. 

Instead of aiming at an insight into the essential nature of things 
and employing speculation as the instrument in getting at knowl- 
edge, scientific men have become convinced that it is only the Laws 
which obtain in nature that can be successfully investigated, and 
that the material of the investigation is made up of facts and phe- 
nomena, their sequences, etc., that observation is the proper method, 
and that experiment is the only instrument by which observations 
can be verified. 

Since such ideas have found their way to public favor, an advance 
may be noticed. We have now science, instead of crude philosophy ; 
we have now truths, in the place of speculations ; we have now ma- 
terial for deductions, in the place of theories for generalities. Every 
improvement in machinery opens up new sources of truth; and 
every fact discovered has its bearing on the Universe. 

No department has shared larger from this improvement in the 
method of inquiry than Medicine. Indeed, it is to this method that 
we owe all the advance which characterizes modern times. The 
fogs of medicine attained their greatest density in the times of Van 
Helmont; and no one can understand the enviable position we now 
occupy, without comparing the present with the period in which this 
eelebrated author flourished. 
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Tae Avrnor’s Views or tox Nomericat Mernop.—In this con- 
nection we may notice the Author’s notions of the numerical method 
of Louis. He has devoted 135 pages of his work to a refutation of 
this method. We have looked through his performance with some 
interest, to see whether he really did demolish a method, which, as 
soon as it was announced, was supposed throughout the world to be 
an improvement. Who, indeed, could doubt the propriety of apply- 
ing statistics to medicine—the propriety of observing every case, 
and every sympton of a case, numerically, so as to ensure, as far as 
practicable, accuracy of observation, and enable us, by the collec- 
tion and analysis of such facts, to deduce general laws and conclu- 
sions? We ask again, who could doubt it besides the Author? His 
mode of refuting itis queer. In the first place, in his estimation, it 
is wrong, because it is an innovation on the Fathers—Sydenham, 
Hunter, Bichat. This is virtually an assumption that there is noth- 
ing for the present generation todo. Every thing has been done 
for us. Somebody has said that there is such a thing as the 
“sophism of veneration’’—a morbid respect for authority. We are 
not certain, however, that this fits exactly our Author. His is a worse 
trouble. Again, the numerical method is wrong, because Louis makes 
out by it that typhoid fever is attended by a lesion of the glands of 
Peyer—which the author says is not true. Suppose Dr. Paine 
could prove that lesion of Peyer’s glands was not constant in ty- 
phoid fever, which he has not done; this would not prove that the 
numerical method is false. The effort would be simply an ignorantia 
elenchi—a mistake of the question, or where one thing is proved in- 
stead of another. It is easy for any one to see that the integrity of 
the method is not assailed by such an operation. Louis’ notions of 
the morbid anatomy of typhoid fever may not have been verified by 
a sufficient number of cases. This, if so, we repeat again, has 
nothing to do with the truthfulness and value of the method. 

Tue Avrnor’s Views or THE Microscore.—These are contained 
in an appendix to the first volume. “ The objections’””—we quote 
from the Author—‘‘to microscopic investigations rest on a variety 
of premises—upon the minuteness of the objects—upon the oppo- 
site results of different observers, and upon the conclusions that 
have been drawn at variance with the phenomena of life, and even 
the laws of physics.” 

“Philosophers and physiologists agree that the sense of sight is 
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the source of a thousand illusions. How greatly then may these be 
multiplied by the ‘ deceptions’ of the microscope ?” 

‘* We have already seen that the different observers have arrived 
by the microscope at opposite conclusions as to the state of the cir- 
culation.” 

«« Still there is sufficient clashing (among microscopists) to show 
alone the illusory nature of the pursuit. ”’ 

«« The objects mistaken for fossil animalculz are nothing but crys- 
taline spicule of the earthy or metallic substances.” 

‘«* We think it may be safely affirmed that the microscope has not 
added to our knowledge a solitary fact of practical use to atone for 
the evils which it has inflicted.” 

‘The great founders and promoters of physiological science had 
either no knowledge of the microscope, or condemn its use.”’ 

It is no part of our intention to notice formally any of these ob- 
jections. To those who understand themselves, and have paid the 
least attention to the means by which medical science in our day has 
been advanced, such an undertaking would be regarded as superero- 
gation. There are, however, many young men who may be unfor- 
tunate enough to become possessed of this work, and who may, as 
a consequence, be impressed with its stale enervating suggestions. 
For the benefit of such, therefore, a thought or two may not be out 
of place. 

All instruments for research, as well as all kinds of machinery, 
when first constructed, are, as a general rule, in their objects, very 
imperfect. This is eminently true of optical and other philosophical 
instruments. On looking through the history of the microscope, it 
will be observed that in its Simple form, that of a single lens, uncor- 
rected, it was employed in our profession for a considerable length 
of time ; and, while some very important facts were added to science 
by the early cultivators, there was much suggested that has not 
withstood subsequent scrutiny. The Componnd microscope, which 
proposed a wider range, and the inspection of subjects more minute, 
was not more fortunate in its revelations than the simple one. Spheri- 
cal aberration, and chromatic aberration were among its leading faults 
—faults that rendered it a very uncertain means of getting at size, 
structure, etc. While in this state, the observations that were made 
have had to be revised. By, however, the highest order of mechan- 
ical ingenuity, philosophy, and science combined, the instrument has 
been perfected to an extent that now entitles it to almost the same 
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confidence as the human eye; and even in the use of its highest 
powers, its decipherings are by no means always erroneous. Like 
the eye, it will be truthful as long as light is truthful. When an ob- 
ject is so minute that its inspection is incompatible with the proper- 
ties of light, the instrument will of course fail, but only then. The 
powers of the eye, unassisted, takes, perhaps, cognizance of objects 
zo Of an inch in diameter; the compound microscope will appre- 
ciate strize ;';000 of an inch apart. Stretched to the extent of their 
powers, both the eye and the microscope are a little uncertain, but 
used within proper limits, and with a due reference to circumstances, 
both may be alike relied on. 

Why did not the Author, it may be inquired here, object also to 
the Telescope—the instrument that has built up the science of As- 
tronomy? This, like the microscope, augments the powers of sight. 
In gazing through it, we are enabled to “penetrate the unfathomable 
depths of space, and take cognizance of world beyond world, 
and system beyond system, whose remoteness cannot be expressed 
by any form of words that shall convey a distinct idea to the mind, 
and to bring the members of its own group within such visional 
proximity to ourselves that we can scrutinize their appearance near- 
ly as well as if they had actually been brought a thousand times 
nearer to us.’? The increased precision of celestial observations by 
the telescope furnished Kepler with the data on which he based his 
statement of the motion of planets ; and it was not until the precise 
measurement of a degree upon the surface of the earth, that New- 
ton was enabled to verify and establish the Law of Universal Grav- 
itation. We repeat, why not object to the Telescope, and ignore 
all that has been achieved by it? It throws the human eye around 
the large objects of the celestial universe—the Microscope pene- 
trates the small ones of the terrestrial. 

Incident to all severe scientific research, there must be, of neces- 
sity, at first, more or less diversity in reported results. Chemistry, 
even, one of the exact sciences, owing to inexperience and imper- 
fection in apparatus, gave rise for a long time, to difference of opin- 
ion in regard to the composition of certain compounds. It would, 
indeed, be very strange, then, that we should find the young science 
of Microscopy an exception to a general rule. Its cultivators, as 
we have seen, had to work for a great while with imperfect instru- 
ments. They had to contend against pre-conceived theories and 
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opinions ; and they had also to learn that observations were not 
worth any thing, without due attention to the conditions under which 
they were made. To surmount all of the sources of fallacy, re- 
quired time, patience, and energy ; and now, instead of being up- 
braided and twitted for former discrepancies of opinion, the cultiva- 
tors of the science should be congratulated on their comparative 
agreement on the characters of the most minute objects. 

If our Author will now consult the labors of Microscopists, he will 
not find among them, as he once did, any great diversity of opin- 
ion as it regards the size and form of blood disks, pus globules, 
cerebral cells, or on the ultimate structure of muscular fibre. They 
have learned the sources of the descrepancies and. disagreements 
of former times, and have corrected them ; and it seems strange to 
us that any one should aspire to the responsible task of furnishing 
the age with a book to be placed in the hands of the rising genera- 
tion, without having possessed himself of such information. 

If the Author were not greatly our senior in the “length of his 
days,’’ we would suggest to him, for his own sake, not less than 
for the cause of science, that he consult the ordinary text-books, 
Hassall, Kolliker, Carpenter, etc., before he aliows another edition 
of his ‘‘ Commentaries’’ to be published. 

“‘ The objects mistaken for fossil animalcule, are nothing but 
erystaline spicule of the earthy or metallic substances.’’ 

Not content with calling in question Microscopical Anatomy, the 
Author enters the field, very fiercely, against those who have been 
investigating earths, rocks, etc. The observations of Microscopists 
are not to be credited here at all. They are, in his estimation, sim- 
ply ridiculous. What will the Palontologists—those who have 
been engaged in studying the fossil animals and fossil vegetables of 
the different crusts of the earth—say to such language as is found 
in the above quotation? We imagine a few of their involuntary 
expressions: ‘Why, who is Dr. Paine?” ‘Where does he 
live?” ‘Is’nt he cracked?’’ ‘The man knows nothing.” ‘He 
has never looked through a microscope, certainly.” ‘His objec- 
tions lie against the existence of all fossils, large as well as small.” 
‘‘Take him out—take him out.’’ ‘‘He wont do at all.’’ 

The flora and fauna of the rocks, or the ancient organisms, have 
engrossed a large amount of the intellectual labor of the present 
century. It is no part of our design to allude, however, to what 
has been accomplished. This would require volumes, rather than 
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pages. A late writer on the subject, (Hugh Miller—Testimony of 
the Rocks, ) says, in substance, that ‘‘these ancient organisms bear 
nearly the same relation to the physical history of the past, that 
biography does to the civil and political history of the past. ‘The 
science of ancient organisms, enumerates and describes all the or- 
ganic existences of all the extinct creations, all the existences, too, 
of the present creation that occur in the fossil or semi-fossil form ; 
and thus coextensive in space with earth’s surface—very greatly 
more than coextensive with earth’s surface—for in the vast hiero- 
glyphic recerd which our glohe composes, page lies beneath page, 
and inscription covers over inscription—coextensive too, in time with 
every period in the terrestrial history since being first began on our 
Planet.” 

This very accomplished Naturalist says that he finds in the fossil 
state, the four leading types of faunas, corresponding to what we 
have at the present time in the living state. The small and minute 
of the star-like type are found, as well as the large vertebrated ; 
and what is instructive, the Lower Silurian system, which is defi- 
cient in vertebrated fossils, contains the star_like type, the lowest 
form of animated existence—the very form with which the micros- 
cope has had so much to do in modern times. 

Has Hugh Miller, and all other Naturalists, after lifetimes of la- 
bor, been mistaken about these fossil animalcule? Are they 
really nothing but ‘‘crystaline spicule of earthy or metallic sub- 
stances? ”’ 

Many of the most trust-worthy Naturalists tell us, also, that they 
have ascertained with the Microscope the essential nature of very 
many of the deposits that form important parts of the earth’s crust. 

The Nummulitic limestone, of which the Pyramids of Egypt are 
built, and that forms a band of great breadth, extending from the 
Atlantic shores of Europe and Africa, through Western Asia, to 
Northern India and China, and over vast areas also of North Amer- 
ica, is said to be, in large part, composed of Foraminifera, the low- 
est, or Rhizopod type, of animal life. In the Carboniferous (palco- 
zoic) limestone, well preserved specimens of Foraminifera present 
themselves, belonging to a genus now extinct, the fusulina, In 
nearly all Chalk formations, in the mud at the bottom of the 
oceans, seas, lakes, fossilized organisms, belonging to the families 
Foraminifera and Diatomaces, are found in great abundance. 
Then, again, we have the so-called ‘‘Infusorial earths” of different 
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countries. A stratum of some 18 feet in thickness, of this infuso- 
ria] earth, it is said, underlies the city of Richmond, Virginia, and 
extends over an area whose limits are unknown. These earths are 
very celebrated for the number and variety of faunas they have 
yielded. 

Before any one should fall into the error of the Author in con- 
founding the minute organism, to which we have alluded, with 
‘‘erystaline spiculz of earthy or metalic substances,” it would be 
well enough to look into the subject of Crystalography a little, the 
laws with reference to the forms, primary and secondary, which in- 
organic matter assumes when under the influence of this process; 
and also the laws relating to the cleavage of crystalized bodies. 
The faces, angles, edges, bases, etc., which make up the outlines of 
a crystal are peculiar to certain substances—yet there are a few 
types, perhaps not more than six, to which all crystals conform. 
These have their characters well defined by Hauy, Brooke, Wol- 
Jaston, Daniel, and others. After studying up this subject a little, 
then look into a few of the general characters of, for example, fossil 
Diatoms. Diatoms, it is believed, are simple cells, with a membran- 
ous covering consolidated by silex. The covering or envelope is 
made up of two valves, symmetrical, and closely applied to each 
other, like the valves of a Mussel, and having the concavo-convex 
form. The valves, have strize upon their surfaces of as much 
uniformity of value, in the same species, as obtains with reference to 
muscular fibre. The silicious external covering includes a mass of 
yellowish matter (endochrome) which, in the recent state, has mo- 
tion—circulates from one end of the valve to the other. In the 
centre of each valve a nucleus may be seen. 

We would simply ask now, whether there seems from this. brief 
reference, to be any agreement between such characters and the 
laws of crystalization? No one, we are convinced, could make such 
a mistake who had given the least attention to the subject. The 
human skeleton resembles ‘“crystaline spicule,’’ just as much as 
does the skeleton of a Diatom. Our prescription, if we were 
honored with a consultation over any one who would make such a 
mistake, would be that he should at once possess himself of a Mi- 
croscope, collect up some of the things that he calls crystaline spic- 
ul, (and he cannot go amiss to find them), and take a squint or 
two at them—and we stake a box of pills on it, that he will be cured. 
If, however, that don’t cure him, we would advise him to ‘‘travel.’’ 
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Badinage aside, our aim, in this connection, has been mostly to 
call attention to the great range which the Microscope takes in sci- 
entific pursuits, and to the fact that its revelations constitute the sub- 
stratum of our knowledge of organic matter. 

We quote from the Author again: ‘‘The great founders and pro- 

moters of Physiological science had either no knowledge of the Mi- 
croscope or condemned its use.”’ 

Vesalius, Hippocrates, nor Celsus, nor Galen, c could not have 
known anything of the Microscope, because in their times it was not 
invented. Nor was Sydenham, Boerhaave, Haller, Bichat, or the 
Hunters, more fortunate. When the most of these great men 
figured, the instrument was in a very imperfect state, and the errors 
incident to its limited use not at all understood. We have no knowl- 
edge that any one of these men, however, condemned the instrument. 
They knew nothing of it, and therefore could say nothing. We have 
no disposition to underrate the labors of any one, but all that know 
any thing of the history of the profession, know how imperfect and 
unsatisfactory was the condition of many things anatomical and 
physiological, even after the labors of the distinguished men to 
whom we have alluded. Harvey had given us an ingenious theory 
on the circulation of the blood, but it was left for Malpighi, with an 
imperfect Microscope, to demonstrate that the blood was not an 
amorphous substance, but composed of cells floating in a fluid, (the 
liquor sanguinis.) This distinguished Microscopist was also the first 
to witness the marvelous spectacle of the movement of blood in the 
capillaries of a frog’s foot, thus verifying the truth of Harvey’s doc- 
trine that the blood passes from the smallest arteries to the smallest 
veins. Harvey’s doctrine would have remained until the present 
day, as merely a rational probability, had it not been for the Micros- 
cope. Robert Hooke, and Leeuwenheek likewise, during the latter 
half of the 17th century, contributed largely to Anatomy and Phy- 
siology by the use of the Microscope. The Transactions, it is said, 
of the Royal Society “literally teem” with their discoveries. Who 
is there, indeed, that writes on Physiology in modern times without 
alluding to the labors of these observers? Who is there that says 
any thing about the kidney without alluding to the early and truth- 
ful views of Malpighi on the structure of the organ. From the im- 
perfections of the Microscope, and from the want of the facility 
which characterised the use of it by the early observers, it fell, as 
before remarked, into discredit, in which condition it remained until 
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the present century, a period of more than one hundred and fifty 
years. Since, however, the improvements by Dolland, Lister, Huy- 
ghens, on Object Glasses, Angular Aperture, etc., the instrument has 
come into use again ; and we can now scarcely look into any thing 
pertaining to Nature or Art without recognising the improvements it 
has contributed. Medicine has shared very liberally of these. Its 
great departments, Anatomy and Physiology, have been richly en- 
dowed. All the late works on these branches are filled with the 
revelations of the Microscope. It has come to be a settled convic- 
tion that function can only be understood by associating it with the 
forms and relations of structural elements. Histogeny and Histol- 
ogy are departments that have been created solely by the Micros- 
cope. What did Bichat, who is regarded as the father of Histology, 
really know of the minute structure of the bones, brain, nerves, 
muscles, mucus or serous membranes, or glands? Scarcelyfany 
thing at all. The powers of the unaided eye do not extend to such 
things. The preliminary discoveries even had not been made in 
Bichat’s day—discoveries without which nothing rational could be 
predicated. It was necessary that Schwann, Schleiden and Valen- 
tin should point out the fact that cells lie at the foundation of all or- 
ganized forms, and that the first named should make the application 
of this discovery to the elucidation of animal tissues—and that Heu- 
singer should indicate how fibres and tubes are formed from cells by 
linear arrangement. 

It is known to our readers that a controversy has been going on for 
some time in regard to the existence ofan alleged system of nerves, call- 
ed the excito-secretory, and the function that results from this system in 
health, during the operation of medicinal agents, and in disease. 
Some time since, Dr. Campbell claimed the discovery of this func- 
tion, and in regard to this Marshall Hall says—*“ the idea and desig- 
nation of excito-secretory action belongs to Dr. H. F. Campbell, 
though the elaborate experimental demonstration of reflex excito-secre- 
tory action is the result of the labors of Bernard.’” Subsequently to 
the claim set up by Dr. Campbell, Dr. J. Allen, of Michigan, has 
set up one to the same discovery. He says: ‘‘ What I claim is the 
great generalization, that excito-influence is followed by a reflex 
change, in which the effect is not a motion, but a modification of 
vascular and nutrient action. That this takes place by means of the 
double nervous arc.’’ To these claims Dr. Paine enters a protest. 
He and his friends claim that he elaborated this excito-secretory 
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system years ago, and that he showed, in the work before us, its 
application to the elucidation of the modus operandi of medicines, 
the effects of external agents upon the body, the laws of pathology, 
ete. It is, indeed, contended that it forms the ground work of his 
writings, and is everywhere made the leading principle. 

Now in regard to all this, we only have to say, that the discovery 
here spoken of, of an excito-secretory action, is mere theory—a phan- 
tom. Excito-secretory action, that implies a distinct system of 
nerves, it is well known, was talked of by Bichat, Wilson, Henly, 
and Brodie ; and Muller, in his Physiology, has a chapter on it and 
the action on the Sympathetic nerve. Who, indeed, could talk about 
the nervous system and secretion, without regarding the agency of 
the one over the other? The only experiments, looking to the 
proof of the action, are, as Marshall Hall has said, those of Bernard ; 
and these are far from being conclusive. Dr. Paine has made no 
experiments. All, as we understand it, that he has done, is to re- 
surrect an old theory—a theory that has been in the mouth of every 
one having capacity enough to comprehend the plain principle, that 
the action of secretory organs is as much under nervous ir fluence, as is 
the action of the voluntary muscles, and apply this principle to the 
elucidation of the modus operandi of medicines and the phenomena 
in physiology and pathology. No one can claim more than this for 
our Author. Of the value of this, in these times, when all theories 
are at a great discount, each one can be his own judge. 

In a late (July) number of one of our ‘‘ exchanges,” the New 
York Journal of Medicine, a reviewer writing over the initials C. A. L., 
to our surprise, endorses Dr. Paine’s work, as being a treasure of 
information. ‘ It will grow brighter with time.’’ ‘« The profession 
will delight to cherish it and do it honor.’’ This reviewer, it seems, 
bases all his encomiums upon the circumstance that the ercito-secre- 
tory theory pervades the work. He alludes to no other feature of 
it—not even an allusion is made to the manner in which chemistry 
is ignored in pathology and physiology, or to the flings at the nu- 
merical method, or the ignorance displayed in regard to the micros- 
cope. Indeed, the review, no less than the work, is calculated to 
mislead How this reviewer could shut his eyes to such blemishes 
in an Author who aspires to teach the professional idea ‘‘ how to 
shoot,’’ is a mystery perhaps only unraveled by the poet— 


“ There ne’er was a goose but soon or late, 
Could find an honest gander for a mate.” 
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The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By HENRY MILLER, 
Professor of Obstetric Medicine in the Medical department 
of the University of Louisville, with Illustrations on wood. 
Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 


The above is an octavo of 626 pages. The work is executed 
in a manner highly creditable, not only to the celebrated house from 
which it issues, but to American publishing enterprise. We are at 
a loss to whom to accord most credit, the manufacturer of the paper, 
the printer, the engraver or the binder. Considered in all these 
aspects it is a work of high order. The wood cuts illustrative of 
the more elementary parts of the work are mainly reproductions of 
the figures illustrative of the work of Prof. Dubois. They are 
abundant and apposite. 

There are reasons for which, in common with the great body of 
our readers, we take the liveliest interest in the book before us. It 
is not only one of the few treatises on Obstetrics, by American au- 
thors, but it is, so far as its authorship is concerned, a Western pro- 
duction, and the first on its subject, which the West has produced. 
So that we are not only iaterested in it as an American work, but 
deriving great gratification from this consideration, we are doubly 
interested in it, as being a product of the young West. 

Several years have elapsed since the first edition of this work was 
announced, under the title of a ‘* Theoretical and Practical Treatise 
on Human Parturition.” It unfortunately fell into inefficient hands, 
so that although it was printed and handsomely commended by the 
press, the publishers failing entirely, its circulation was so slight that 
we now speak of it as making its first appearance. 

In the outset, this is a volume of moderate size. The author has 
not “deemed it proper to cram the work, by introducing into its 
pages every topic, both large and small, that belongs to obstetrics.” 
By observing a careful silence in regard to such minor topics, he is 
enabled, small as his volume is, to discuss the leading cardinal top- 
ics of his subject, not only in an easy, elegant style, but with deci- 
ded ability, and even elaborately. For illustration we name the 
subject of flooding, more particularly, the subject of unavoidable 
Hemorrhage. We know of no systematic work which treats of this 
so thoroughly. In the outset of the discussion, our author dissents 
from the ordinary explanation of the manner of its occurrence, pre- 
dicated upon the commonly received description of the development 
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of the uterus, viz: that its fundus enlarges or grows first, then the 
body, and lastly, that during the last three months of pregnancy the 
cervix undergoes a transformation by which it comes to constitute a 
large proportion, say one-third of the entire uterus. On this subject he 
remarks, that, ‘‘ Notwithstanding that this dogma has been so gener- 
ally received, it is unsupported by any proof that should entitle it to 
our credence, and is at irreconcilable variance with the very doctrine 
with which it was intended to square, and which seems, indeed, to 
necessitate it. * * Inasmuch, then, as the fully developed uterine cavity 
measures say twelve inches from the os uteri to the fundus, the in- 
ferior third, viz: four inches of its parieties, must be furnished by 
the expanded cervix. It is evident, therefore, that the area of the 
developed cervix is at least equal to that of the full grown placenta, 
and in order that the placenta may implant itself upon it, even to 
the borders of the os uteri, it must either be enormously hypertro- 
phied during the last three months of gestation, or it must be trans- 
planted from the body to the cervix uteri. The latter alternative, 
being simply ridiculous, will not be defended by any one, nor do I 
see how the first can be defended with any show of reason ; for, first, 
the supposed hypertrophy must take place at the center of the pla- 
centa instead of its circumference, which is contrary to the law of 
its development, and implies that new cotyledons spring up among 
those whose formation is the oldest; and, secondly, were there such 
an expansion of the placenta, as the doctrine supposes, the entire 
organ, in placenta previa cases, ought to be twice agJarge as under 
ordinary circumstances. This follows from the well known fact that 
the growth of the placenta is nearly, if not quite, complete by the 
sixth month of gestation, when its cervical implantation must begin, 
and new placental structure, equal in extent to that already formed, 
must be produced. * . ° a . . ° 

It must be obvious that, if the cervix be so largely amplified, as 
the doctrine alleges, and the placenta be incapable of corresponding 
growth to occupy it, the placenta, in cases of abnormal implantation, 
would be ultimately stretched across the uterine cavity, upon a level 
with the junction of the body with the cervix of the organ, and thus 
be far removed from the os uteri.’’ 

This carries with it, of course, a rejection of the ordinary explan- 
ation of the occurrence of hemmorrhage in placenta previa. Our 
author philosophises thus in regard to it: 

“During the first six months of pregnancy, the uterus is devel- 
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oped at the particular expense of the fibres of the fundus of the or- 
gan, whilst, during the last three months, the fibres of the inferior 
part of the body are rapidly developed, insomuch that the further 
increase in size of the uterine cavity, is acquired principally by the 
expansion of this portion of the uterus, as its pyriform shape in the 
early, and its perfectly ovoidal shape in the latter months of preg- 
nancy proves. This fact in respect to the development of the 
uterus, taken in connection with a fact already adverted to, viz: 
that the placenta has nearly completed its growth by the sixth month 
of pregnancy, affords a ready explanation of the occurrence of hem- 
morrhage. When the placenta has its usual insertion, its development 
corresponds with that portion of the uterine walls upon which it is 
implanted, and there need be no hemmorrhage ; but, when it is in- 
serted immediately over the neck, or even in its immediate vicinity, 
the matured placenta cannot follow the rapidly expanding parieties 
of the uterus, and hence the stretching ‘and rupture of the utero 
placental vessels, and the unavoidable production of hemmorrhage. 

In this chapter the author has felt impelled ‘‘to give expression 
to views at variance with those generally accepted, and, in especial, 
to call in question the propriety of delivering by turning, even in the 
greatest exigencies that can possibly occur, whether the labor be of 
the accidental or unavoidable kind. It is very well known that, in the 
latter part of the last century, the doctrine was peremptorily incul- 
cated by Dr. Rigby that, in all cases of unavoidable flooding, i. e., 
flooding produced by the implantation of the placenta over the cervix 
uteri, delivery by turning and bringing the child by the feet, so soon 
as it is practicable, is the sole resource of obstetricity, on the due 
performance of which the salvation of the patient depends. This 
doctrine has been generally received and acted upon until recently ; 
but, at this time, there are plain indications of dissatisfaction with 
it, and milder methods of treatment have been proposed, under par- 
ticular circumstances. But I do not know that any writer has pro- 
posed the abnegation of the practice of Rigby, in all cases, aud the 
substitution of less harsh and hazardous expedients. This I have 
ventured to do. I could, indeed, do no less, for I have never met 
with an instance of unavoidable flooding, in which I deemed it im- 
peratively necessary to deliver by turning. On the contrary, it has 
always appeared to me that to deliver by the feet, when the head of 
the child presents, is a high-handed measure, not only in flooding, 
but under any circumstances of purturition, and one that is much 
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more likely to be productive of evil than good, either as to the mo- 
ther or child.” 

The author enters into a careful consideration of the proposition 
of Simpson, to separate the placenta and wait for the spontaneous 
expulsion of the contents of the uterus, but does not attempt to de- 
cide upon the comparative merits of the Simpsonian method, seeing 
that it has not been fully put into practice. 

Neither has he overlooked the practice of Gendrin, ‘ which con- 
sists in puncturing the membranes through the placenta with a female 
catheter, ond evacuating the liquor annii.’’ Inasmuch, as at the time 
of the publication of his treatise, he (Gendrin) had only put his 
practice in operation in two cases, this, of course, is not sufficient to 
establish it on a firm basis. 

The author enters into an elaborate exposition and defense of 
Puzos’ method. He claims that it has been extensively and chroni- 
cally misapprehended and misrepresented ; that it consists ‘ prima- 
rily of digital dilatation of the os uteri, gently made, it is true, but 
nevertheless affected by whatever force may be required, and car- 
ried so far as to command uterine contraction. * * The method 
consists secondarily in rupturing the membranes after they are ren- 
dere@ tense by the genuine labor pains, excited by the artificial dili- 
tation of the os uteri.” 

And, finally, he proposes a modification of it. ‘‘ This consists in 
originating expulsive contraction by the tampon or plug and then 
puncturing the membranes, relying on the tampon to control the 
flooding until the liquor annii is evacuated.” 

These various methods are elaborately and ably discussed. We 
know of nothing in obstetric literature, more worthy of considera- 
tion. It of course cannot be expected that a purely elementary 
work, such as that before us, can contain very much that is either 
new or of striking interest. And yet there is mingled with the one 
before us the result of so much independent thought, that this book 
will be perused and even studied, with great interest. It is highly 
creditable to American Medical literature, and if we are not greatly 
mistaken in our estimate of it, itis destined to a front rank among 
Obstetric text books. H. 
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Contributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical Pathology: By 
J. M. CARNOCHAN, Professor of Surgery in the New York 
Medical College. With Illustrations. 


Prof. Carnocuan, for a man of his years and experience, has 
done much, alike creditable for originality of conception and bold- 
ness of execution. His cases have already gone abroad in the cur- 
rent medical literature. But he is now reproducing them in a new, 
and under all the circumstanees, peculiar form. 

The work before us is No. 1 of a series of 10 numbers, to be 
issued quarterly, in quarto form; the whole to constitute a complete 
volume, the first of a series. 

The present number contains the description of the removal of 
the entire lower jaw, with four cases of Elephantiasis Arabram of 
the leg, successfully treated by ligation of the femoral artery. 

Dr. C. claims that his amputation of the entire inferior maxillary 
bone, is the first on record. This may be true. But we are not 
quite satisfied with the process of reasoning by which he is led to 
the conclusion. He discredits the commonly conceded success of 
Walther of Bonn, because he cannot trace the “truth of it to an 
official source."”’ Whoever may be entitled to priority, it is quite 
certain that the successful amputation of the entire inferior maxillary 
bone is among the very recent achievements of surgery. Partial 
Exsections even were not ventured upon till 1810. The pioneer in 
the practice was Dr. Deadrick, of Tennessee, followed by Dupuy- 
tran in 1812, who however performed his operation without the 
knowledge of that of Dr. D. Since that time exsections of portions 
of the bone have been common operations. In fact its total ablation 
has already been performed with a frequency and success sufficient 
to entitle it to a place among the regular operations of surgery, 
Maissonneuve reported his third successful case more than a year 
since. 

There are some features of the above ablation of the lower jaw 
in regard to which we have serious misgivings, and to which, per- 
haps, we will devote some attention in future. H. 
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PART FOURTH. 


EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mroroscory.—This young science is receiving a very respectable 
share of attention in our city. There are here now instruments 
from the most celebrated manufactures at home and abroad, with 
pretty much all the accessory apparatus that the greatest amateur 
could desire. The low and medium powers have, by gentlemen here, 
been employed for years in certain departments of natural history. 
Lately, however, the taste has been for the utmost capacity of which 
the instrument is capable. The design was to see what could be done 
with object glasses of 4th, 1-12th, or 1-16th of an inch focus, employ- 
jng with these the deeper eye-pieces, and all the most approved meth- 
ods of illumination. Objects for experiment have been taken from the 
class of bodies known as the Diatomacee, and the principal intention 
has been to test the “resolving” power of instruments. Objects 
that were formerly regarded as ‘‘ test objects,” such as Pleurosigma 
angulatum, and Pleurosigma Spenceri, the former having 52, and 
the latter 55 lines in 1-1000th of an inch, were resolved without 
any trouble. Others, where the striz were more minute, have been 
satisfactorily resolyed. Indeed, objects have now been resolved 
here having 90 lines in 1-1000th of an inch. Perhaps this is just 
about as much as has ever been done, for it is very near the place 
where the properties of light give out, or, in other words, where the 
workings of the microscope are incompatible with the laws of light. 

We have, as our readers will recollect, often alluded to what the 
microscope has done, not only for almost every department of phy- 
sics, but also for medicine. By it, and organic chemistry, Physio- 
logy has been placed on almost a totally new foundation ; while to 
pathology it has been equally valuable. A knowledge of the nor- 
mal movements of an organ, is simply inseparable from correct ideas 
of its form, size, structure, relations, etc. Then, again, proper 
views of thesé elements lie at the foundation of Pathology. Who 
could appreciate the character of the changes of structure, or the 
alterations of fluids, made by disease, without knowing something 


of the natural state 2 Nor is diagnosis behind either of the branches 
6 
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to which we have allued in its indebtedness to the microscope. In 
scarcely any case can the instrument be entirely dispensed with, 
whereas, in many it is the only available means we possess of get- 
ting at the nature of the complaint. 

Such being the case, the instrument certainly commends itself to 
the attention of every one in the profession, and especially to those 
who wish to take with their confreres a respectable rank, and make 
themselves of the greatest use to their patrons. It is often objected 
that microscopy is laborious, and requires a great deal of time, Is 
this true? What, that is worth any thing when acquired, that does 
not consume time ? But microscopic researches are far from being 
laborious. It is true they can be made so ; but this is unnecessary. 
The time often devoted to loose unconnected thinking, unprofitable 
conversation, or loafing, if employed in the pursuit before us, 
would at the end of a few years be found to accumulate a pretty 
good stock of information ; besides, tastes would thus be created 
that would make the individual a happier and better man. 

A gentleman remarked to us several years since, that he thought 
the Microscope had accomplished about all of which it was capable. 
Since that time, however, important improvements have been made 
in the instrument, and new fields have been opened up. In the 
estimation of those best qualified to judge, we are just entering the 
threshold of researches, that are as full of promise as any that have 
yet been prosecuted. 

Those who wish to possess themselves of Microscopes, are often 
at a loss for the proper information. Heretofore most of the instru- 
ments came from abroad, but few being made in this country. The 
most celebrated makers abroad, are Ross, Smith & Beck, Powell, 
and Leland, all of England; and Natchet and Oberhauser, of the Con- 
tinent. The Continental makers heretofore have afforded good 
working instruments, at the least expense, and hence they have 
had the most patronage from this country. Many of the finest in- 
struments, however, of our country, with all the accessory appara- 
tus known, are from one or the other of the above English firms. 

It gives us pleasure to state, in this connection, that we have now 
in the United States several makers of Microscopes, perhaps not ex- 
celled any where. Among these may be mentioned the Grunows, 
and Spencer, and Tolles, the latter twoofN. York. Several instruments 
from the first named house, located at New Haven, Conn., have 
lately been purchased by gentlemen residing here, and it may be 
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said of them, that they give perfect satisfaction, and are afforded at 
reasonable prices. We have before us the Illustrated Catalogue of 
this firm, from which may be seen the different forms of the instru- 
ments manufactured, the accessory apparatus, etc., with a list of 
prices. The Catalogue, any one can obtain by addressing the com- 
pany, at New Haven, Conn. An advertisement of this house will 
be found in the present number of the Journal. 


New Mepicau Journats.—We notice that several medical jour- 
nals have “went up,’’ within a short time, in one way or other. It 
would not do to explain this by the great pecuniary troubles through 
which our country has just passed, or rather, is just passing ; for, as 
many new ones have made their appearance within the time. Among 
the new ones we notice the Savannah Journal, edited by Drs. Sulli- 
van, Harris, and Arnold ; the Oglethorpe Journal, edited by Drs. 
Bird and Steele, also of Georgia ; the Maine Medical Journal, edited 
by Drs. Richardson and Cummins ; and the Belmont Medical Jour- 
nal, edited by Dr. Afflick, at Bridgeport, Ohio. We might also state 
that several new medical journals have lately made their appear- 
ance in foreign lands. One of these in old Athens, the other in 
Constantinople. 

Our country is undoubtedly, better than any other, supplied with 
medical journals; and yet there are hundreds of physicians who 
have not subscribed for one, and who know no more of what is 
going on in the profession, than they do of what is going on in 
Hades. There ought to be a prize offered for the best essay on a 
sovereign remedy for just such cases—cases of chronic “ photo- 
phobia.”’ 


Srartine Mepricat Cottece.—If appearances are worth anything, 
there will be an increase the ensuing session, of students, at this In- 
stitution. 

For the information of those who are looking in this direction, it 
might not be out of place to state that our location, for all the pur- 
poses of a medical college, is not behind that of any other in the 
country. We have here plenty of material for the study of An- 
atomy, the very first quality of chemical apparatus, and clinical 
privileges as great as could be desired. Then again, the Faculty are 
ambitious—not only to fill the mind of the student to the utmost 
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of its capacity, but to innoculate it with the zeal that will make its 
possessor a living working man throughout life. 


Maynzr as arrectine Prorgsstonat Sucozss.— The Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal has, in one of its Nos., (August 19), 
some very sensible remarks under the above caption. We agree 
with the editor in most of his views. “ The simple graces of man- 
ner which a hearty interest in human welfare always prompts, are 
never more acceptable than in the sick room.” ‘ 

Good manner, as an element ,of success in professional life, has 
in the general way been always heartily endorsed. But whatis our 
understanding of a “‘good manner’? St. Paul would define it, 
‘* Being all things to all men.” A Platonist would define it, having 
a dignified bearing, with the appearance of being all the time in a 
brown study. A votary of Chesterfield would say, ‘‘ Suaviter in 
modo, fortiter in re.’’ ‘The celebrated Abercrombie would say that 
good manners consisted in being taciturn generally, and only 
answering questions by grunts. Count McFlurty would say, that in 
his opinion, it consisted in having at the end of the tongue all the 
time, the most recently invented bye-words, witty and comic say- 
ings, and a raciocination of the ad captandum style. Deacon 
Diffendoffer would say that it consisted in being a little on the re- 
serve before strangers, in the use of soft, oily, well-chosen words, in 
the wearing of a smile all the time, and in the taking of sides on 
no question that comes up. The deacon, however, would qualify 
by allowing assent by “winks” and “nods.” We might enumer- 
ate others who had “ defined their position ” on this knotty ques- 
tion, but our space will not admit of it. 

If we were allowed to express an opinion on such a delicate ques- 
tion, we would certainly coincide with our cotemporary of Boston. 
* A heartfelt interest in human welfare” gets up, in our judgment, 
the best phenomena for the sick room. If we were asked about the 
manner most politic even for a young medical man, we would 
reply, “ Be yourself”—* the attempt to be anything else will, 
at best, but make you a monkey.” 


Proressor Firnt or Burrato.—We notice, by the August No. 
of the Buffalo Medical Journal, that this gentleman has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of Clinical Medicine and Ausculation and Per- 
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cussion, in the New Orleans School of Medicine. This appoint- 
ment will not dissolve, we are assured, the connection of Professor 
Flint with the Buffalo School—a School that we take pleasure in 
stating has in its Faculty a good proportion of the ablest men there 
is in our country. 


Mezezrine oF tHE Onto Strate Mepicau Society ror 1858.—As we 
informed our readers at the time, the proceedings of the last meeting 
of the State Medical Society were crowded out of our last issue, by 
our very full report of the proceedings of the American Medical 
Association. They will be found elsewhere in the present number. 

We were present. It affords us pleasure to say that it was an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant occasion. Very little time was lost in selecting 
officers, who discharged their duties most satisfactorily. An admir- 
able spirit prevailed throughout. There was a remarkable absence 
of parliamentary skirmishing. There were no quarrels or jealousies, 
either indigenous or exotic, fancied or real, to be disposed of ; and 
many wil) no doubt be astonished to learn, that, from firs: to last, 
medical colleges, medical professors, and medical education, were not 
mentioned ; and we had no special reason to suppose they were even 
thought of. We were led to hope that the time was approaching 
when the great body of our brotherhood recognized that its eleva- 
tion is not to be accomplished by windy declamation or furtive re- 
solves, nor by any fitful or spasmodic extraneous agencies—but by 
the personal and determined endeavors of the individuals who com- 
pose it, assiduously improving all the means furnished by a pro- 
gressive and progressing state of society, as the great and only ade- 
quate method of its consummation. 

There is a fact, however, of which we speak with regret. At the 
first assembling the meeting was very small, consisting, if we are not 
mistaken, of little more than twenty old members, with a few phy- 
Sicians, who were at once admitted. This was to some extent com- 
pensated for by the attendance of a fair number of the physicians of 
the vicinity, who being admitted, swelled the meeting into respect- 
able dimensions. 

This will appear the more striking when it is borne in mind that, 
till within the last few years, these annual convocations brought to- 
gether hundreds of the members of the profession, representihg all 
parts of the State. In the late meeting, more than two-thirds of the 
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counties, including almost the entire southern portion of it, were un- 
represented, 

Another feature was equally unfortunate. Of the numerous com- 
mittees appointed last year, not one reported, and very few of them 
were represented. 

These things, taken as the last of a train of incidents, running 
through the last few years, indicate a great degree of apathy, which 
we fear is extensively prevalent, and becoming confirmed to a de- 
gree sufficient to give rise to unpleasant apprehensions as to the fu- 
ture of the society. 

Whether with or without sufficient reason, many of those who 
attended the meeting at Zanesville, and the last one in Columbus, 
returned home, feeling that they had realized poor compensation 
for the sacrifice of business and comfort, and the expenditure of 
time and money, to which they had subjected themselves. Many 
were deterred from attending the Sandusky meeting, by the appre- 
hension that the offensive and farcical features of the two previous 
sessions were to be re-enacted ; and, in fact, these unpleasant fore- 
bodings have, on an extensive scale, become chronic. 

In addition to the above misfortunes, we are inclined to attribute 
something to the migratory policy of the society. With a view to 
enlist new members, the meetings have been carried successively to 
various parts of the State. The result is a considerable yearly ad- 
dition to the membership, which abates most of its interest, at the 
expiration of the meeting ; so that the gains in working material are 
trifling in comparison with the loss sustained in consequence of the 
irregularities inseparable from the policy. 

As to the practical aspects of the matter, our views may be infer- 
red from the following: Give us five successive meetings at Day- 
ton or Columbus, with chairmanships for committees selected from 
those who are accustomed to prove their faith hy their works; ex- 
clude from these meetings, as far as possible, all ethical or other 
questions that can open up wounds, bruises, and putrifying sores, 
and at the end of the time, we venture to predict, the organization 
will have vitality enough to sustain iteelf through another brief, 
waning, sickly career of itinerancy, if it is disposed to the self- 
infliction. 

It is due to the physicians and citizens of Massillon, that we state 
that the reception had at their hands is unparalleled in the history 
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of the society. On Tuesday evening there were entertainments at 
the residences of Mr. 8. Hurd, Esq., Col. Kent Jarvis and Gen. 
Dwight Jarvis. On Wednesday evening at the residences of Dr. 
Steese, Dr. Watson and Judge Kelley. On Thursday evening the 
society joined the profession, citizens, and ladies of Massillon, in an 
entertainment at the —— House. These were sumptuous affairs, 
creditable to any occasion. 

On Wednesday at 7 P. M., we were favored with an eloquent and 
striking address, by that untiring friend of the society, Dr. T, W- 
Gordon, on the subject of modern achievements in science and the 
arts. H. 


Marsu, Corutss & Co.—We wish to call attention to the adver- 
tisement, in its appropriate place, of this firm, engaged in the man- 
ufacture of surgical appliances of various kinds. We have met 
with a few cases in which, after careful examination, we were con- 
vinced of the success of their truss in the radical cure of hernia. 
Their appliances, as far as we have examined them, are of superior 
material and workmanship. H. 


Ture are at this time about fifty cases of typhoid fever in the 
Ohio Penitentiary, nearly half of which are either mild or conva- 
lescing. Within a month past more than twenty cases have been 
dismissed, cured ; four have died. H. 


Iopinz as 4 Fzsriruce.—M. Barbaste tried the effect of this sub- 
stance in three cases of old intermittent and paludal cachexy, for 
which quinine had been given in vain. He was quite surprised at 
the promptitude of the results he obtained from administering 30 
drops of tincture of iodine in a bitter infusion in the twenty-four 
hours, divided into three doses. M. Seguin had, indeed, as far back 
as 1846, recognized the utility of iodine in obstinate chronic ague, 
which resisted quinine: while Dr. Manfredonia, of Naples, in 1855, 
found that very obstinate cases yielded rapidly to the iodide of qui- 
nine, in doses of from 1 to 2 drachms per diem. Thus far the iodine 
has been found only applicable to old, inveterate cases.— Revue 
Méd. 
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Tzars contarnine Sucar From 4 Case or Drasetzs.—Dr. Gibb 
showed to the Pathological Society (May 18) some tears shed by a 
young married lady, aged 21, the mother of one child, who has had 
diabetes for two years since the child was weaned. They contained 
a large amount of sugar, as contrasted with that in an equal bulk of 
her urine, which was of the specific gravity of 1043. An evapo- 
rated drop of the tears on a piece of glass gave a much thicker and 
more opaque crust than was yielded by a drop of the urine — Med. 
Times and Gaz., July 3, 1858. 


Parniess Cavrerization.—M. Piedagnel has lately proposed to 
mix acertain proportion of hydrochlorate of morphia with caustic 
pastes, so as to lessen, if not to remove altogether, the pain con- 
nected with the application of such pastes. To three parts of the 
compound known as the Vienna powder, M. Piedagnel adds one 
part of the morphia salt, both in the dry state ; and the paste is to 
be made by adding either chloroform, alcohol, or water. In fifteen 
minutes a dark eschar is formed. As physican to the Hotel Dieu 
the author could use his anesthetic paste only when ordering issues, 
&c. ; but it has been tried in M. Jobert de Lambelle’s ward, upon 
scrofulous tumors of the neck, and an encephaloid cancer of the 
foot, The patients stated that they had experienced little or no 
pain.— Lancet, June 19. 


Ovartan Dropsy TREATED BY Ingxcrion oF Iopine.—The practice 
of treating ovarian cysts when single by the injection of iodine 
seems to hold its ground, and, indeed, to ‘decidedly gain in favor. 
Dr. West and Mr. Paget, who, in St.'Bartholomew’s, have, we be- 
lieve, had a larger series of cases than any other of our London 
men, have obtained results which have been on the whole quite satis- 
factory. The reader must not from this suppose that any cases have 
been cured off hand by a single injection. In almost all more than 
one injection has, we believe, been, required ; in several the treat- 
ment, although repeated to a third or fourth, did not seem to have 
much effect ; and in the best all that ought perhaps to be asserted 
is, that the secretion has been arrested. In a disease in which the 
radical method of treatment, and the results of non-interference are 
both so formidable, the simple arrest of the tendency to refill, even 
if the tumor be not wholly got rid of, is a very satisfactory attain- 
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ment. Very probably additional experience may much assist us in 
the details of this method of treatment, and enable us to secure a 
greater proportion of cures. In most cases we believe it has been 
the practice to employ a very dilute tincture, and in large quantities ; 
but it may be fairly open to question whether this is the best. Ina 
case recently treated by Dr. Ramskill and Mr. Hutchinson, in the 
Metropolitan Free Hospital, a concentrated solution was employed, 
and allowed to remain in. The injection was practiced twice, with 
an interval of about a month ; and on each occasion after the cyst 
had been as completely drained as possible, a scruple of iodine, and 
half a drachm of iodide of potassium, dissolved in an ounce of wa- 
ter, constituted the injection, and was wholly retained. The reasons 
which induced Mr. Hutchinson to employ so concentrated a solution, 
were, first, the belief that what was wanted to prevent resecretion was 
destruction of the epithelial lining membrane of the cyst by iodic cau- 
terization, and that the stronger the fluid the more certainly would 
this be effected. Secondly, the hepe that so concentrated a solution 
would be less likely to be absorbed quickly, and might therefore be 
left in to produce its full effect with greater safety. Thirdly, the 
consideration that however carefully an ovarian cyst be drained, it is 
almost impossible to empty it, and that therefore a dilute solution is 
yet further reduced by a mixture with the remaining fluid. Fourth- 
ly, that it is not desirable to introduce so much alcohol into the sys- 
tem as is contained in from half a pint to a pint of tincture. With 
regard to the results in this case we may state that on neither occa- 
sion did any alarming symptoms follow, and that although four 
months have elapsed since the last injection, the patient remains 
quite well, no tendency to refill being manifested. Before the treat- 
ment tapping had been repeatedly practiced, and was required every 
six weeks or two months, as the cyst was very large, and refilled 
very rapidly. The injection treatment is of course applicable only 
to monocystic cases, and if employed in others might very proba- 
bly irritate adjacent cysts not injected, and do more harm than 
good.— Medical Times and Gazette, April 12, 1858. 


Divercent Srrapismus.—We adverted a few weeks ago to two 
cases of divergent strabismus, under Mr, Critchett’s care, at the 
Moorfields Ophthalmic, the subjects of which were a father and 
daughter. In each the degree of divergence, which was great, was 
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almost exactly similar. The father had, however, contracted his; 
but in the daughter the deformity was congenital. An unfavorable 
prognosis as to the results of the ordinary operation was, therefore, 
given by Mr. Chritchett in the latter case. The operation was per- 
formed on both patients on the same day, and consisted in the divi- 
sion subcutaneously of both external recti. The father’s eyes re- 
mained perfectly straight afterwards ; but, as had been feared, the 
girl’s were in the course of a fortnight almost as widely divergent as 
ever. Under these circumstances, Mr. Critchett determined to 
adopt a procedure for bringing forward the attachments of the inter- 
nal recti, which we have several times before seen him perform, and 
which we described in these reports about four years ago. The pa- 
tient being under chloroform, with scissors and forceps the conjunc- 
tiva of the inner side of the globe was divided at about a quarter of 
an inch distance from the corneal margin, for a length of three- 
fourths of an inch. The dissection was continued inwards, until the 
internal rectus and the adjacent facia and cellular tissue having been 
freely divided, the first third of the inner side of the globe was 
cleared, and a considerable flap, consisting of muscle, conjunctiva, 
and intervening cellular tissue turned inwards. Sutures were now 
passed through the whole of this flap, half an inch from its free 
margin, and again through the narrow attachment of conjunctiva at 
the edge of the cornea. A curved portion of the flap (at its deep- 
est part fully the third of an inch wide) was next cut away, and the 
sutures were then tied across. This had the effect of drawing the 
eyes very much inwards, giving a very decided internal squint. 
Three sutures on each side had been employed. When we last saw 
the patient, there was still a slight degree of internal strabismus ; 
but as the tendency would no doubt be towards the production of 
the original divergence, the eyes will, in all probability, be straight 
in the course of a few months. Even should they not, however, 
their present condition is very greatly preferable to the state of 
things before the operation. 

This operation* is like many others of those performed on the 
appendages of the eye, not nearly so.difficult to perform as it may, 
we dare say, strike the unpracticed reader of our description. It is 
one which can be most confidently recommended for bad cases of 
divergent squint, whether the result of previous operations or other- 





* An account of it is given in Mr. Dixon’s admirable work on “ Diseases of 
th Eye.” Mr. Dixon wa.mly recommends it. 
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wise. Cases of divergence are, we may again remark, attended by 
infinitely more of disfigurement, and are at the same time far more 
difficult to remedy than those of convergence. For the latter sub- 
conjunctival myotomy, as practiced at Moorfields, realizes every 
thing that can be expected of a surgical procedure, and very rarely 
indeed requires any modification.— Medical Times and Gazelte, April 
12, 1858. 


INTERMENT BEFORE Deatu.——A case of restoration to conscious- 
ness after burial is recorded by the Austrian journals in the person 
of a rich manufacturer, named Oppelt, at Rudenberg. He was 
buried fifteen years ago, and lately, on opening the vault, the lid of 
the coffin was found forced open, and his skeleton in a sitting posture 
in a corner of the vault. A government commission has reported 
on the matter.—Lancet, May 22, 1858. 


Proressor Acassiz.—We are much gratified to learn from the 
Courier that this eminent savan has declined the splendid offer made 


to him by the Emperor of the French, of the Superintendence of the 
Garden of Plants, with a salary of twenty-five thousand francs and 
a seat in the Senate. Prof. Agassiz prefers to remain in his adop- 
ted country, where he will be employed for some years to come in 
completing his great work on the natural history of the United 
States. ‘The truth is,’’ says the Courier, ‘‘and we wish the nations 
of Europe, France included, to understand it, that we do not mean 
to let Prof. Acassiz leave America. We have need of him here, 
and we love and honor him too much to have him go away from us.” 
—Boston Med. Jour. 


Dzarus or Eminent Mzpicat Men.—The foreign journals inform 
us of the recent deaths of several distinguished scientific men. 
Among them was the celebrated physiologist, Prof. Miller, of Ber- 
lin, who died at the early age of 56. Prof. Mauthner, director of 
the Children’s Hospital at Venice, whose writings have occasionally 
appeared in these pages, is alsodead. His papers on the diseases of 
children, in the Journal fir Kinderkrankheiten and other periodicals, 
are extremely valuable.—J0. 
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Duration or Lirz Aone tae Jews.—According to the observa- 
tions of E. Gatters, the duration of life among the Jews is consider- 
ably longer than with Christians; even in infancy the mortality 
of the former is relatively less than among the latter. From his 
calculations it results that the average length of life is for Israelites, 
46.5 years; for Germans, 23.7; for the Croats, 20.2 ; for the Aus- 
trians, 27.5. Gatter attributes this superiority on the part of the 
Jews, in different climates, entirely to the influence of race, and 
suggests the advantage of paying attention to the ethnographic ele- 
ment in the etiology of diseases. It is very probable that the cause 
of the greater longevity of Jews over Christians does not depend 
wholly on race, as Gatters thinks, but especially, if not entirely, on 
the fact that the Jews are more wealthy than Christians, and that 
their hygiene is superior to that of the latter.—Brown-Sequard’s 
Jour. of Phys. 


Report on tHE Breant Prizz Concours.—The Ccmmittee of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris (consisting of MM. Andral, Velpeau, 
Cloquet, Claude Bernard, and Jobert, with M. Serres as reporter) 
has just delivered in an elaborate report upon the essays forwarded 
to compete for the Bréant prize, 

In instituting a prize of 100,000 francs to be decreed to the dis- 
cover of a sovereign remedy for the cholera, M. Bréant, the reporter 
observes, had in view appealing to the efforts of physicians and phi- 
losophers concerning the most terrible epidemic that ravages the 
human race. Although unacquainted with medical science, his 
dominant idea evidently was to induce additional investigation into 
the causes of epidemics in general, and of cholera in particular. 
He believed that in the present state of science much remained to 
be discovered in the composition of the air, and the fluids it con- 

_ tains, as well as concerning the animalculz which, according to him, 
are dispersed in infinite numbers throughout the atmosphere, and 
may prove to be the cause, or one of the causes of this cruel dis- 
ease. 

The Section of Medicine and Surgery has believed it necessary to 
define the terms of the question with some precision, in the present 
state of medical science. In medicine, in fact, as in the other natu- 
ral sciénces, we only know facts, which we assemble together, in or- 
der to judye of their relations, and to submit them to classification. 
By this procedure we rise to a still more general class of facts, 
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which we term principles. But these principles are themselves but 
the formulz of the facts, they are not causes. It is from having 
long misunderstood this mental process and the limits of its extent, 
that our science has become plunged into the labyrinth of the study 
of the immediate causes of disease, striking out new routes, which 
seemed to promise an issue, but which always finished by bringing 
us back to the point whence we started. 

The Section of Medicine and Surgery has already pointed out to 
the Academy that the tendency of the Bréant prize was to lead 
medicine back to the search for the occult causes of disease—a 
search that had already impressed a direction so systematically mis- 
chievous upon science, until the flame of observation and experience 
came to enlighten its progress and to circumscribe the space within 
which it must operate. Nevertheless, keeping rigorously within the 
limits accessible to observation, physicians have not lost sight of the 
investigations of Van Helmont and Stahl upon this subject ; and in 
imitation of the latter, and of our own illustrious Lavoisier, they 
have pursued with great interest physical and chemical investiga- 
gations on the composition of the air, in order to make application 
of any discoveries to the 1ecognition and cure of epidemic diseases. 
While rejecting the ideas of Needham on spontaneous generation, 
they still pursue studies having for their object the acquisition of a 
knowledge of the animalcule and all other organic matters contain- 
ed in the atmosphere, which can exert any influence on the living 
economy. It is in this spirit the Section has endeavored to fulfill 
the duty imposed upon it by the Academy, fully recognizing that 
the discoveries sought for with such excellent intentions by the tes- 
tator, are of an extreme difficulty, and consequently will have to 
wait for a remote realization. It is, indeed, with this suspicion, that 
M, Bréant has also conceived the idea of instituting an accessory 
prize of 5,000 francs, being the annual interest of the capital of the 
larger one, to be decreed as a recompense to the authors of works 
which have increased our knowledge of the cholera, or of other 
epidemic diseases. Comprehending both the high mission which 
has been confided to it, and the wishes of the testator, the Section 
has demanded that the specific for the cholera, the discovery of 
which is the object of the concours, shall cure this disease as cer- 
tainly as cinchona does ague. It also believes that the desire of the 
testator would be accomplished, if during the search for causes, 


prophylaxis for the cholera were discovered, as complete as that of 
viccination for variola. 
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From November 20, 1856, the date of the last report, to May 1, 
1858, the Academy has received 153 memoirs or communications. 
Among this large number many contain only suppositions more or 
less improbable, sometimes accompanied by insignificant observa- 
tions, and sometimes demanding almost impossible experiments, 
which the Section is itself expected to institute. Other works of 
a more commendable character embrace the history of cholera, ex- 
pand on its etiology, the fixity of its symptoms, and the constancy of 
the morbid changes it leaves behind it. But they add nothing to 
what is already known, and contain no result capable of elucidating 
the therapeutical management of epidemica] diseases. A third 
class of papers relates to the statistics of cholera; but these docu- 
ments, interesting probably in the localities to which they refer, bear 
no relation to the questions at issue. Two memoirs alone show 
that their authors have properly comprehended the nature of the 
questions put. One by a Russian physician at Smolensk, proposing 
to treat cholera by variolous inoculation, and the other by Dr. Ayre 
on the treatment of cholera by calomel. Both memoirs failed in 
canvincing the committee of the reality of their pretensions. 

To keep the future candidates within the limits of the conditions 
under which the prize will be awarded, the Section repeats that in 
order to carry off the 100,000 franc prize, it will be necessary to 
discover a remedy which in the immense majority of cases will cure 
the Asiatic cholera; or to indicate, in an incontrovertible manner, 
the causes of the cholera, so that by the suppression of these, the 
disease may be arrested ; or, finally, to discover a prophylaxis as 
certain and as evident as is vaccination in variola. 

In order to obtain the annual prize of 5000 francs, it will be ne- 
cessary to demonstrate by exact processes the existence of matters 
in the atmosphere capable of playing a part in the production or 
propagation of epidemic diseases. 

In the case of these conditions being not fulfilled with regard to this 
latter prize, it will be awarded to him who discovers a means of 
radically curing “dartres,” or who can throw new light on their 
etiology. — Med. Times and Gaz., July 3, 1858. 


Een pe 





Lonerviry or Grapuatzs oF Conteces.—Nearly a year ago we 
published some interesting statistics concerning the duration of life 
among the graduates of Harvard College, deduced from the compu- 
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tations of Professor Prerce. The most striking result was the fact 
that those graduates were longer-lived than the average of mankind; 
and the ample materials for the calculation would seem to warrant 
their being quite reliable. In looking over the necrology of Har- 
yard for the past year, we find a striking confirmation of the results 
obtained by Mr. Pierce, in the remarkably advanced age of those 
who died since Commencement Day, 1857. The number of deaths, 
so far as ascertained, is 30, and the aggregate ages of the deceased 
amount to 1913 years, giving an average of 63} years to each per- 
son. Qne graduate died at the age of 93 years; 7 were over 80; 9 
between 70 and 80; 2 between 60 and 70; 3 between 50 and 69; 9 
were under 50. The age of the youngest was 25. 

These results are also confirmed in a striking manner by similar 
ones obtained from the necrology of Yale College for the past year. 
The number of graduates of Yale who died during the year, and 
whose ages are recorded, was 16, and their aggregate ages amount to 
2873 years, giving an a verage of 624 to each graduate. There 
were 4 over 80 years; 19 between 70 and 80 ; 4 between 60 and 70. 

There is every reason for supposing that the probable duration of 
life among the graduates of Yale is equal to that of the graduates of 
Harvard. As the numbers of the alumni of the two institutions 


: are about the same, the result of computations for that college, sim- 
ilar to those undertaken by Mr. Pierce, would be of great interest 
| and value. If the two sets of calculations were found to agree, the 
result ought to have the effect of diminishing the premium on the 
life-insurance of the graduates of literary institutions. We have 
long been of the opinion that the rates of insurance on the lives of 
members of the learned professions were too high Great numbers 


5 are deterred by this circumstance from insuring. Now if it could be 
t ascertained that the risk was really less than has hitherto been sup- 

posed, the rates might be lowered with the greatest advantage both 
8 to the insurance offices and to young men entering the professions. 
of It is notorious that but a very small number of our lawyers, clergy- 
ir men and physicians earn more than asmall competency. Few leave 


more than a pittance to their families when they are cut off midway 
in their career, and it would require but a small inducement to make 
them insure their lives for the benefit of their families. This is es- 


‘ pecially the case with members of our profession, by far the worst 

fe paid of any for the amount of work done, and one in which the in- 

. cumbent is constantly exposed to disease, and not infrequently to 
death. 
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We have not written these remarks with the expectation of influ- 
encing the directors of life-insurance companies. Of all the corpo- tre 
rations they seem to be the most soul-less. An institution which int 
pays a medical man one dollar (when it pays him anything) for an the 
opinion which no lawyer would give under fifty dollars, is not likely his 
to listen to any proposition about reducing its charges, however pro- to 
bable it seems that its earnings would thereby be greatly increased. its 
We merely wish to suggest the feasibility of establishing a new life- an 
insurance office, for literary men, whose rates should be moderate, mu 
in proportion to the diminished risk, and whose medical as well as the 
legal opinions should be properly paid for, so that no unsound lives opt 
should be insured for want of competent advice. Such an institu- als 
tion would meet with a large patronage from the graduates of our the 
colleges.—Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. me 
era 
as alas not 
} 
dist 
Bziiaponna In IncontrnENcE oF Urtne.—We have had occasion val 
lately to see two more cases among Mr. Potzoox’s out-patients at bie 
St. George’s Hospital, in which belladonna has been administered in | 
: . pape or § 
incontinence of urine with the same favorable result as we have had wai 
so often occasion to notice in former cases. The first patient was a val 
boy aged 10, who had suffered for a long time from incontinence of wit 
urine, without any visible cause. All the usual remedies had been asi 
tried, but with no good effect. He made water constantly in me 
the daytime, and very frequently at might. He was sounded, but t's 


no stone was detected; and the urine, on examination, appeared Med 
quite healthy. He was ordered one-twelfih of a grain of extract of 
belladonna three times a day, and five grains of calomel and scam- 
mony twice a week. The belladonna produced an immediate effect, 


marked improvement being noticed even after the first dose. After H 
rather more than a month’s attendance, he was discharged quite val 
cured. way 

In the otuer case, the incontinence followed the operation of 7 
lithotomy, performed some months ago by Mr. Pollock. Here, also, bi: 
the same treatment was effectual in relieving the symptoms; but the aa 
patient was not quite cured when we last saw him, although there ¥; 
seemed little doubt of his speedy recovery.—British Medical Jour- in 


nal, March 27, 1858. 
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u- Orrration ror Srrasismus.—Mr. Watton operated at the Cen- 
o- tral London Ophthalmic Hospital, on a girl six years old, for single 
oh internal squint of the right eye. Mr. Walton proceeded to make 
an the small incision in the conjunctiva, close to the cornea according to 
ly his accustomed method, when a peculiar adhesion of this membrane 
0- to the eyeball attracted attention. It required unusual care to open 
d. it sufficiently, and the preternatural intimacy between the parts was 
fe- an obstacle to the ready passage of the hook for the securing of the 
te, muscle. Mr. Walton showed that there was no external evidence of 
as the existing peculiarity, which should, so soon as detected, make an 
es operator exercise more than ordinary care in his proceedings ; and 
tu- also that in this, and all like instances, it was impracticable to divide 
yur the muscle subconjunctivally. He alluded to the uncertainty of this 


method as devised by M. Guérin, even in ordinary cases. The op- 
eration of tenotomy, as practised for distortion in the limbs, was 
not in like manner applicable to strabismus. 

Mr. Walton holds that, in this plan of operating, there is far less 
disturbance of the appendages of the eye than in any subconjuncti- 





ion val method. All who have seen M. Guérin’s method must have 
sg been struck with the frequent attempts that are made, whether knife 
bas or scissors be used, to divide the muscle, and of the consequent 
ad wounding and laceration of the ocular sheath, and the subconjuncti- 
Am val fascia. It is impossible to inflict less injury, and at the same time 
at to operate effectually, than by Mr. Walton’s plan. The incision he 
” makes through the conjunctiva is less than that which many of the 
a so-called subconjunctival operations require; and the employment 
pat of sutures causes a very rapid union of the small wound.— British 
wt Med. Journal, March 20, 1858. 
1m- . 
- Hon. Wa. Atten.—A week or two since we announced the arri- 
site val in our city of this gentleman, formerly so conspicuous, and al- 
ways so able as a statesman. He, among other things we under- 
of stand, has been circulating here among our Microscopists. Who 
™ would have supposed that a taste for one of the very severest of the 
the sciences would have been likely to make its appearance in a mind, 
that, in its early career, had been occupied almost entirely with the 
“th various things of Sociology? Such, however, is once in a while the 


case. Occasionally some of the most eminent of statesmen, such, 
6 
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for example, as Lord Brovenam and others that we might mention, 
fail to find in politics, or the things more immediately connected with 
the regulations of society, that which fills up the measure of their 
desires. Their minds want something tangible—something that, 
when learned, has not to be unlearned with every revolution in 
passion—something that is true in time and true all the time. Such 
a feeling can only be gratified by the works of nature. Here 
is the inexhaustible field—here are laws that vary never— 
here, and here only, we obtain the materials for science—here is 
Truth. Isit any wonder, then, that the higher order of intellect of 
every age and in every country should come to this fountain at last, 
to slake the thirst for knowledge ? 

By the way, we have been told, that our city is now the Ameri- 
can Athens of Microscopy—more instruments here, and a better ac- 
quaintance with them than at any other point this side of the Atlan- 

. tic. Quite a quantity of preparations, known as ‘‘slides,’”’ are now 
being put up here. So we learn. 

It looks to us, in the instance before us, that Ex-Senator ALLEN 
‘hath chosen that good part’’ as an accompaniment of his present 
agricultural pursuits.— Capital City Fact. 


Nava. Boarp.—The Board of Naval Surgeons, recently convened 
in Philadelphia, have concluded their labors and adjourned. There 
were twenty-six candidates before the Board, out of whom the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were selected, as qualified to perform the duties 
of Assistant Surgeons in the United States Navy: Drs. Bertolette, of 
Pennsylvania; Leach, of New Hampshire ; Christian, of Virginia; 
Magee, of Pennsylvania; Gibbs, of New Jersey ; Burnett, of Penn- 
sylvania ; and King, of Pennsylvania. 


[From the Nashville Jour. of Med. and Surg. } 


Dr. Draxe.—We copy the following from the pen of the late Dr. 
Drake for an object. It were strange indeed if we should do s0 
without one. Since the death of Dr. Drake, our own great men 
refer to him as the “‘illustrious,”” while British writers bestow upon 
him the title of the ‘American Hippocrates.” The following letter 
from Cincinnati to his colleagues of Louisville, and intended for the 

pages of their journal, is not the effervescence of youth, but the 
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product of a mind that had been maturing for sixty-two years. 
To those whose tender conscience and tenderer feet force them to 
shudder at allusions to practices among those whom the world insist 
upon calling physicians, and thus bring upon themselves suspicion 
that they have a species of reversionary interest in the respectability 
of irregularity, and who insist that it is not “dignified” to speak of 
these things, we beg to commend the following lucubrations of the 
chief of American Physicians: 
Crxcrnnatt, Sept. 14, 1846. 
* s ® * * % * * * 
QUACKERY. 

The Queen City seems to have prostituted herself to the foul em- 
braces of empiricism. Behold the gorgeous and glittering TEMPLE 
OF QUACKERY. On its dome there sports a gigantic black snake, 
fit emblem of cunning; and a silly coot (still fitter emblem of cre- 
dulity,) is fluttering into the opening jaws of the wily fascinator. 
Let us enter the upper halls of the mansion of imposture. 

Turn to the east ; there is the den of the “Reformed Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio,’’ where doctors are manufactured out of the raw ma- 
terial. (N.B. The wool may be either coarse or fine, black, white 
or gray: the rolls warranted equally good and of the same size.) 
Now turn to the west; there is the den of the rival ‘‘Zclectic Medical 
Institute,’’ whose lathe can turn dunces into doctors, and not destroy 
the natural grain of the wood! The worthies who labor in these 
precious establishments agree in one thing only, that of slandering 
the regular profession ; beyond this, they show their impartiality by 
vilifying, that is, telling the truth on each other. I am meditating 
a plan by which to give a new impulse to their honorable emulation. 
It is my good fortune to possess the only copy, in America, of a 
rare book of 1200 pages, published in London, in 1693, under the 
following comprehensive title : 

“Seplasium: the Complete English Physician; or, the Drug- 
gist’s Shop opened. Explicating all the particulars of which medi- 
cines at this day are composed and made. Showing their various 
names and natures, their several virtues, preparations, uses and 
doses, as they are applicable to the whole art of physic, and con- 
taining above six hundred chemical processes. A work of exceeding 
use to all sorts of men, of what quality or profession soever; the 
like not hitherto extant. In ten books. By Wiu1am Satmon, Pro- 
fessor of Physic, near Holborn Bridge, London. Multa multuraque.” 
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Now, the possession of this scarce and extraordinary work, by 
either the Reformed College or the Eclectic Institute, would at once 
establish its supremacy over the other; and I hereby offer it as a 
premium to the one which can in the shortest time transform a host- 
ler into a doctor; the prize to be adjudged by a committee of gen- 
tlemen. 

Let us descend to another floor of the temple. Here, in an out- 
of-the-way corner, is the stzameRy. But how deserted! Its fires 
are smouldering, and the distillery, of ‘No. 6’’ dribbles only guta- 
tim; and yet the supply is equal to the demand. Compelling a sick 
girl to drink a quart of lobelia and then a gill of the tincture of red 
pepper in a single night, while lying surrounded with ears of boiled 
corn, and winding up in the morning with a dose of No. 3,”’ is no longer 
the fashion : such methods of curing an inflammation of the brain or 
stomach are now condemned by the Court of Empiricism ; and it has 
been discovered that a very different plan should be pursued. Let 
us enter the magazine where the new munitions are elaborated. 
But hold! We can’t getin! It’s a mere closet, with tiny boxes, 
and pills of the size of a millet seed at the end of a dry summer. 
A millionth of a grain of the extract of aconitum napellus in each 
box. A tenth of the ten millionth of a drop of the juice of atropa 
belladonna in that little vial. One pill in the morning, and one drop 
of the solution at night! Nomoresteam polypharmacy! No more 
drenching, stuffing, and pistoning with herbs and roots. That was 
all very vulgar—this is very refined: suited to the character and con- 
stitutions of ladies and gentlemen—the learned and intellectual— 
above all, to the convenience of clergymen and pious ladies—whose 
pocket magazines will enable them to dispense to the poor, and to 
such of the rich as may be ashamed to visit the temple of quackery. 
Thus will the blessings of HOMCIPATHY, like honey dew, fall 
equally on the leaves of the towering yellow poplar—so/test of trees, 
and the humble elder—greenest of shrubs. 

But let us pass on to another kennel. Its walls and ceiling and 
floor are wet and cold; but don’t feel afraid to enter. You may 
have pleurisy, or rheumatism, or consumption ; but “never mind” — 
sit down and receive the cold douche, or lie down and wrap your- 
self in the cold and dripping sheet. ‘Steam’? and hot ‘chunks’ 
used to be the proper remedies, but the college of quacks has made 
a new degree. In the days of Moliere, it could only transfer the 
liver from the right side to the left. Send round the book of nypro- 
paTHY. Let your friends be warned against all family physicians 
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all regular doctors, with their pedantic prescriptions and long bills! 
Be equally on your guard against homeepathy. Rely on water only 
and alone. Nothing can live without water—and nothing can die 
with it. 

But we must move on to the next kennel, and a very genteel and 
quiet place it is. Look at the simplicity of its furniture—a chair and 
a sofa. No{steam baths—no cold water baths—no jugs of ‘No. 6 ;”” 
not even the miniature vials of homceopathic elixir, are allowed to 
profane the mysterious dormitory! Its very air is etherial—its light 
magnetic, and spiritualities gambol in the beams like gnats in the 
purple rays of the setting sun. Allis intellectual and sublime. But 
let us come to the work. The necromancer takes his chair; the 
necromancee her sofa—their eyes meet each other—he darts a mag- 
netic glance—her eyelids fall—a quiver agitates her lips, and she 
softly reclines, in sleep of body but notof mind. A <‘change has come 
o’er the spirit of her dream.” Her soul, disengaged from its frail 
tenement of clay, explores the caverns of the earth, and the lowest 
pools of the great deep; descends into hell, then rises to heaven ; 
and bringing tidings from both to him who thus sets her free, is 
prepared, at his bidding, to enter the foul abodes of disease in the 
bodies of foul men, inspect the foul organs with prying eyes, and 
report to her master the hidden cause of every foul infirmity. The 
patient thus inspected may now be placed under treatment. Put 
him on the sofa—let the doctor point his finger to the disordered 
organ—keep quiet till he gives the healing glance, and all will then 
be well. But we must not linger in this spiritual saloon, when so 
many spirituous kennels remain unexplored in the basement below. 
See how the doggeries arranged around—lighted only by lamps—and 
labeled over every door “No Admittance.’ These are the secret 
vaults. What odors fill the air. Look at the inscriptions of the dif- 
ferent doors: ‘ Coattence To THE Woritp! Dr. Cullen’s Indian Veg- 
etable Panacea.”? ‘‘Tue creat Mepicine or THz par—Dr. Swayne’s 
Oompound Syrup of Wild Cherry.”’ ‘* Coons! Coons! Coons!—Mc- 
Keuzie’s Corn Destroyer’? ‘* ALL opposttion vain—Bristol’s Com- 
pound Syrup of Sarsaparilla.” ‘* Great curE ror ConsuMPTION— 
Dr. Duncan’s Expectorant Remedy.” ‘By roe Quezn’s Parent— 
Triumphant Success of Buchan’s Hungarian Balsam of Life.” “Naw 
Discoverr—Zanone’s Hair Powder.’’ ‘Jayne's Life Preservative 
and Expectorant.’ “Fzver anv Acus, Carit Fever, Dumps Acug, 
INTERMITTENT AND RemITrENT FEVERS, AND ALL THE VARIOUS FORMS 
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or Brx10ous DiskAsEs SPEEDILY AND THOROUGHLY CURED, by Dr. Os- 
good’s Indian Cholagogue.”” ‘‘Sartzr’s Ginsene Panacza—the 
great remedy for Coughs, Colds, Influensa, Bronchitis, Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Pain in the Side and Breast, and all other Affections of the 
ZIungs.”’ Approyep BY THE Facunty or torre Continents.” Ref- 
erence to twenty-seven gentlemen and ladies in Cincinnati, including 
“Dr. Drax.” 

But what means the sign over that retired and central cell? A 
quill from the wing of a crow—cunningest and blackest of birds! 
Let us peep through the key-hole. Ah! there sits the scholar of 
all the subterranean kennels. See how nimbly his fingers move, 
and look at the sibylline leaves as they fall from his pen—infallible 
boluses—dulcified panaceas—tasteless catholicons—warranted spe- 
cifics—renowned, restorative regenerators—reproducers of teeth in 
old age—universal resuscitators from every kind of apparent death ! 
All attested and dignified by the names of eminent physicians and 
surgeons, now in their graves—Hunter, Cullen, Buchan, Wistar and 
Rush. And look at the blank certificates, ready to be filled up with 
spurious or forged names, by the manufacturers in the surrounding 
kennels! A discount to those who purchase by the ream; and no 
additional charge for filling up, to those inventors who do not know 
how to read and write. 

Such, gentlemen, is a hasty sketch of the Temple of Quackery, 
which graces the Queen City. If its priests who minister at its altar 
are many, its votaries ‘‘ may be called legion.’’” They are no longer 
the uneducated and vulgar, but contrariwise, the cultivated, affluent 
and refined. In the midst of the attendance of well-qualified and 
respectable physicians, both gentlemen and ladies have the nostrums 
of quacks smuggled intotheir apartments. Invalids have their car- 
riages stopped half a square from the door of an empiric, and sneak 
to it on foot, least some one (who is perhaps at the same time under 
the care of another quack) should chance to see them. Many, how- 
ever, have grown quite shameless, and avow their preference of em- 
piricism over science. Its harvest is undoubtedly very great; for 
those who follow it grow rich, while many deserving physicians 
“live but from hand to mouth ;” and others, too proud to grapple 
with knaves and impostors for the patronage of an enlightened com- 
munity, are retiring to the country, and intend to give up physic for 
farming. 
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When I began this epistle I thought of some other matters on 
which I might say a little, but as you are undoubtedly tired, and 
«so am I,”’ they will be kept back for another letter, till when, 

I remain your obedient servant, 
DANIEL DRAKE. 


CouLopioy as AN Ergctor or Fiat, Unprverorep Nippis.— 
By coating the vicinity of the nipple, in a circle of an inch and a 
half wide, with collodion, the compression effected during the con- 
traction of this adhesive material, will cause the nipple to be pro- 
truded sufficently to allow of convenient nursing when otherwise it 
would be entirely impracticable. There should be a space of half 
an inch of the areola around and near the nipple left uncovered by 
the collodion. It is well known that if the nipple can be drawn until 
the tumefaction of the mamma somewhat subsides, there will be no 
further trouble, and it is believed this simple means will often relieve 
us of much anxiety upon this score —Z. K., Med. Zeitung, transla- 
ter for Chicago Med. Jour. 


Exputsion or A Utertnge PoLrpus, UNDER THE CONJOINT IN- 
FLUENCE OF Ercor anp Briuaponna. Br Dr. Brzencenst.— 
After the author had given ergot to expel a polypus which appeared 
at the os uteri, with no other effect than pain and a closure of the 
mouth of the womb on its contents, he gave an injection per vagin- 
um of the infusion of belladonna, so as to bathe the os in that fluid 
pretty thoroughly. After this, with the continued use of the secale, 
he had the satisfaction of seeing on the second day the polypus 
completely expelled from the uterine cavity. Dr. Beck has also 
seen the same result follow from these means in one case.— 
Schmidt's Jahrbucher, Ibid. 


University or Lovisvituz.—This excellent Institution which a 
year ago had the misfortune to lose its edifice by fire, with an energy 
truly surprising and highly commendable in its Faculty, was able 
to gather the same season, quite a large class. The following 
changes have occurred in its Faculty: Prof. Benjamin R. Palmer 
has been transferred from the chair of Anatomy, so long and so 
ably filled by him, to that of the Principles and Practice of Surgery; 
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and Prof. J. B. Flint, the former Professor of Surgery, occupies the 
newly created chair of Clinical Surgery, while the chair of Anato- 
my thus vacated is filled by the election of Dr. J. W. Benson. 
Prof. Henry Miller having resigned the chair of Obstetrics, his 
place has been judiciously supplied by the election of Dr. Llewellen 
Powell. 

Dr. S. M. Bemis, favorably known to the profession by his con- 
tributions to the American Medical Association, has been elected to 
the chair of Clinical Medicine. 

The other members of the Faculty occupy their old positions, viz., 
Prof. T. 8. Bell, Theory and Practice; Prof. L. P. Yandell, Physi- 
ology and Pathological Anatomy; Prof. Robert J. Breckenridge, 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica ; and Prof. J. L. Smith, Chemis. 
try and Toxicology. With the above excellent organization, the 
University may reasonably expect the same distinguished success in 
her new edifice, which marked her progress in the old.— Southern 
Med. and Sur. Jour. 


Tue Practice or Meprcinz 1x THE NineterntH Czntury.— 
The practice of medicine in the nineteenth century is a vastly differ. 
ent thing from what it used to be; and the same is true of it in this 
particular part of the century, as compared with its earlier periods. 
Although still an imperfect system, the science has, of late years, 
grown with a rapidity which has astonished its cultivators, while it 
has immeasurably benefited humanity. Studies, pushed in every 
direction which could at all enlarge its domain, have been rewarded 
in a manner corresponding with the unflagging zeal which instituted 
and still continues to prosecute them. No longer a routine system, 
the elements of sound common sense and the revolution of Nature’s 
arcana, illustrated and applied by Art, have revolutionized the 
healing of ‘the ills which flesh is heir to’’; and, in many almost 
desperate cases, the patient survives by the aid of the physician or 
surgeon, through the blessing of Providence upon their efforts, 
whereas it was at one time by no means a slanderous accusation to 
intimate that he lived in spite of them, or even died by their 
hands ! 

If there are many discreditable persons who profess to practice 
medicine, and thus injure honest physicians in the estimation of the 
community—too often not disposed, even when they easily might, 
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to take the time necessary to discriminate between truth and false- 
hood in respect to remedial measures, and those who apply then— 
let us not flag nor be discouraged. Let us rather look all the more 
frequently to the bright examples and dignified bearing of the 
revered representatives of the profession who have passed away, 
and with ever increasing regard upon those who are still with 
us ; and seek to bind together the whole band of good and true 
men as they don their armor, honoring and cherishing all such 
until they put it off forever. 

* * * * » * # 

We lately met with some sentiments appropos to this subject 
in a volume by Henry Morley, Esq., the matter of which was 
originally published in ‘‘ Household Words.”” We wish many of 
them could be made literally to take the position and have the 
influence that title implies. We present a few, in illustration. 

“The studies connected with the practice of medicine have so 
much in them of truth and vitality, of real and deep philosophy, 
that it is impossible for them not more or less to enlarge, strength- 
en, and at the same time refine the mind.””’ * * * “TI have 
very good reason to know that the profession would shine more 
than it does, if public ignoranoe did not eat into it like a rust.” 
* * * «Ladies and gentlemen, you will certainly benefit your- 
selves, if, when you select your own attendants from the coming 
race Of medical practitioners, you look Jess to tact and exterior man- 
ner, and institute a strict search after skill] and merit. Attend, I 
entreat you, less to the recommendation of your nurses and your 
neighbors, and prefer rather physicians who have obtained honor 
among men really qualified to pass a verdict upon their attain- 
ments,’ * * * «Most of the really first-rate medical prac- 
titioners, indeed, who have obtained large practices, had manner 
as well as matter in them, tact as well as talent.” * * * «JT 
think there would be more study among pupils, and a great deal 
less that is disreputable among the practices of surgeons and 
physicians, if we all knew that the public took some pains to 
judge us on our own respective merits.” So do we.—Boston 
Med. and Sur. Jour. 


Cuiorate oF Sopa as A Supstitote ror CaLorate or Poraso.— 
M. Gueneau de Mussy states, in the Revue Medicale, that, struck by 
the solubility of chlorate of potash, he substituted chlorate of soda 
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for it, as the latter salt is much more soluble than the former. The 
taste of the chlorate of soda is, besides, less disagreeable than that 
of the other salt, and can also be given in a small quantity of ve- 
hicle. M. de Mussy has given the chlorate of soda in several cases 
of diptheria with uniform success.—London Lancet. 


Osrrvary Recorv.—24th April, after a protracted illness, Wi1- 
u1aM Grecory, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh. He was the son of the celebated James Gregory, formerly 
Professor of Medicine in the same university. He was an able and 
accomplished chemist, and a favorite pupil of Liebig. 

—— Died, in Dublin, on the 23d April, 1858, of apoplexy, in 
the 63d year of his age, Ropzrt Harrison, late Professor of Anato- 
my in Trinity College, and well known as an able teacher and as the 
author of the Dublin Dissector. 


At Vienna, of meningitis, in the prime of life, Prof. Mauta- 
NER, Director of the St. Anne’s Hospital, and a principal to the 
Journal fiir Kinderkrankheiten. 


Suddenly, at Berlin, on the 28th of April, Jonannzs Mut- 
LER, Professor of Physiology and Anatomy.—Med. News. 


RUPTURE. 
MARSH’S NEW PATENT RADICAL CURE TRUSS 


Will cure nine cases out of ten of all reducible Hernia (or Rupture), when prop- 
erly applied and our directions followed. We have the privilege of referring to 
Profs. VaLentise Morr and Witiarp Parker, of New York; Profs. R. D. Mvs- 
sry, Gro. C. Bracxaan, J. P. Jupxms, Dr. W. H. Mussry, and other surgeons of 
Cincinnati. We also have the privilege of referring to many persons residing in 
Cincinnati, as well as in New York, who have been cured by the use of this 
Truss. It has met the decided approval of the entire Medical and Surgical 
Profession who have examined it. e also manufacture and keep for sale, 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 


for eure of varicose veins; a new style Suspensory Bandage, for treatment of 
varicocele, hydrocele, ete. Instruments for treatment of Bow Legs, Club Feet, 
Curvature of Spine, and all other physical deformities. 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, 


Which are worn with much comfort, having no steel springs, yet are perfectly 
elastic, with shape and pressure graduated to suit the case where required. 
Also, a general assortment of all other kinds of Trusses, Supporters, and Shoul- 
der Braces, on hand or made to order. 

MARSH & CO., 


216 Maiden Lane, New York; and 

MARSH, CORLISS & CO., 
No. 5 Fourth street (two doors west of Main st.), F 
South side, opposite the high steeple, Cincinnati. 








